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XHIS day/' said Herbert as he joined the 
cheerful party assembled round the breakfast 
table at Llanvair, ** hails with its brightest 
smiles, the first return of an autumnal sun. 
September thus opeus to us a scene fraught 
with new glories — new anticipations. Yet it 
is man, for whom these varied pleasures are 
ordained, who alone sighs over the remem- 
brance of past pleasures, and would murmur 
at their close, as if joy were confined to one 
fleeting season, or as if winter could close that 
source of happiness which is opened to the 
christian in every season, age and country." 

** Why, Herbert," said Louis, looking at the 
serious countenance of his friend, " I thought 
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2 INFLUENCE. 

you went to bed last night a very harlequio, 
but the * spirit of your dream' seems changed, 
and morning finds you turned moralist/* 

** And I think," replied Herbert, ** that your 
heart will catch the spirit of my philosophy, 
for I guess this letter," added he, taking one 
directed to Louis from a packet which he held 
in his hand, *' will somewhat sadden that 
bright smile of yours/' ^' An official one, in all 
due submission to its red imperials," exclaimed 
Louis, ** and a summons in good earnest! 
Well," added he, sighing, ** I expected it, but 
it comes as a sad antidote to a merry breakfast/' 

** Surely," said Lady Warton, addressing 
Herbert and Louis alternately, *' you are not 
yet called away from os f-* 

** I am sorry to say," replied Herbert, ** that 
this day fortnight is fixed for our return to 
Lymington. That letter to Louis came enclosed 
in a packet from my mother, w ho tells me that 
my commission has been granted, and my 
passage to India already secured in one of the 
ships going out in the October fleet. Louis 
must also join his regiment in about a fortnight, 
and my mother wishes us to return with him, 
that I may remain with her the few last weeks 
of my being in England : our summons there- 
fore of course admits of no further reprieve/' 
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This is indeed a sad spirit come over the 
face of things/' said Lady Warton ; " I hope 
however that we shall all meet again" — 

" I fear," replied Herbert gravely, " that 
many a summer's sun must bronze my face 
before I can again behold the country that will 
always be the dearest to my heart." 

Lady Warton looked at Herbert with an 
expression of almost maternal affection, and 
caught the sadness of his forebodings, as she 
too truly believed the prophecy ; " and yet," 
thought she, ^* why should I mourn ; his is the 
path of duty, and he will probably return in a 
few years, in the full manhood of his life, and 
crowned with all the honors of a christian 
career, /indeed cannot expect to be here to 
hail his return ; but still we shall meet again 
in that happier world, where parting will not 
be known." 

A general silence of some minutes ensued, 
for the question, "When shall we all meet 
again V* had fallen heavily on the heart of each. 

Ellen had not spoken, but the tears rolled 
down her cheek as she heard the sad intelli- 
gence of their summons ; but, at last, as she 
thought of the anticipation^f so long a separa- 
tion from her brother, slia^llBaned her head 
upon Miss Aubrey's shouldel^- 'ikod gave free 
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4 INFLUENCE. 

vent to her feelings : ** Oh ! what will become 
of me when my dear, dear Herbert is gone 1*' 
exclaimed she ; ** I shall never see him again. '^ 

Herbert went to her, and affectionately 
endeavoured to offer consolation, by reminding 
her that they would still be many weeks 
together. . *' Let us not then, Ellen," said he, 
*' make duty a painful task ; in a few years we 
may meet again, and in the meanwhile think 
of the pleasure we may bestow and share in 
doing our best while separated, to ensure, if 
it be the will of God, a happy meeting even 
here, and an eternal one hereafter.'' 

Thus with the united efforts of Miss Aubrey, 
Ellen became more reconciled. She smiled 
through her tears, as Miss Aubrey said, " Let 
me be a sister to you, and then shall I not do 
almost as well as a brother, till Herbert comes 
back again 1" 

**0h," replied Ellen mournfully, " but you 
are not going with me. I shall have nobody 
left to love or care for me, obliged to live in 
that vile place Lymington, where I shall care 
for nobody but mamma.'' 

" But you will have many duties, dear Ellen, 
to care for," replied Miss Aubrey, *^ and that 
must sweeten every situation — enliven every 
place ; and then as you are not going to India, 
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you can come here again next summer, when 
we shall increase your little district, and make 
you the busiest of the busy ! Think, Ellen, of 
the pleasure wc shall enjoy in resuming alt 
our village cares, and I shall write to you very 
often: but come," addt^d she, wiping the 
remaining tears from Ellen's cheeks, " as 
Herbert says, we must not be the only beings 
of nature's creation to sorrow at the close of 
past blessings, when so bright a sun meets us 
as an earnest of continued mercies. We have 
a long fortnight yet to be together, so we must 
make the most of our time, for we shall find 
many things to do, and much to say. To 
begin then, let us now go and visit your young ' 
invalid, and then to the school, where I dare 
say we shall find Fanny busily employed in 
distributing her weekly rewards." So saying, 
both left the room, and Ellen soon appeared 
with a brighter countenance, ready for her 
errand. 

It would be needless to describe the feelings 
of regret excited at the Priory by the anticipa- 
tion of Herbert's departure ; they were all that 
affection could express, but were still subser- 
vient to those of resignation to the will of 
God, who for the same wise end ordains 
bereavement, or continued possession of bless- 
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ings. The ensuing ten days were therefore 
passed in cheerful enjoyment of each other's 
society, but the Sunday now approached which 
would probably be the last shared together 
for many years, and before the return of such 
another — ah ! who could say over whom might 
pass the messenger of death, whose mandate 
must be obeyed alike by young and old, and 
whose touch no human agency can avert ! 

The sacrament was administered on that, 
day at the little chapel at St. Llenard's, and 
all but Ellen remained to partake the privileges 
of the sacred ordinance, once more to unite 
together in that holy baptism, which renews 
the tie between the Creator and the creature 
when received in steadfast faith on the promises 
of the Redeemer. 

On their return home, each retired to their 
separate rooms, and Louis to the library, 
where he was surprised to find Ellen sitting 
mournfully, with her arm resting on a large 
Bible, opened at the description of our Lord's 
supper, over which she appeared so intently 
engaged^ that Louis remained some moments 
in the room before she knew that he was near 
her. She had evidently retired there on her 
return from church, as her pelisse was merely 
loosened, and her bonnet thrown down care- 
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lessly by her side. Louis, fearful of alarming 
her, gently came forward, and assuming a 
cheerful voice, he said, " Why, my dear Ellen, 
I ha?e never seen you look so serious before." 

" Because," replied Ellen, startled, *'I have 
never before thought so seriously on a serious 
subject/' 

** And what may that subject be?" said 
Louis. 

*' The Lord's Supper," replied Ellen, with a 
tone of deep feeling, " from which I alone of 
twelve, like a second Iscariot, have turned 
away, while others have fed from the sacred 
cup of everlasting life.'' 

*' But indeed, Ellen," said Louis, taking her 
band, " here you condemn yourself unjustly. 
In religion as in life, we must be infants before 
we attain manhood ; you are yet too young — 
not too unworthy to unite in our privileges ; 
they are resigned from necessity, not refused 
from choice." 

" Oh," replied Ellen, " with a brighter 
countenance, I would now do any thing, every 
thing to forward the cause of religion; but 
where can 1 find the opportunity at Lymington 
to advance what is there only ridiculed and 
condemned ? my very endeavours would be 
called fanaticism, and would only injure the 
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cause I would advance, by exposing it tenfold 
to sarcasm and reproach." 

•' I know no place," replied Louis, ** where 
you may find so many opportunities of doing 
good as at Durnford, where (in your own circle 
I mean) religion is so much neglected : but 
you must guard most carefully against the 
fanaticism to which indeed your zeal may lead 
you. Remember, that enthusiasm, particularly 
where religion is concerned, is a most danger- 
ous weapon, since it requires the strongest 
mind, and great judgment, to use without 
abusing it. To the young christian then it is 
rather a fatal, than a useful implement; but 
let your example in all those Christian virtues, 
which you would endeavour to excite in others, 
speak even more powerfully than your precepts. 
Under pain or injury be patient, resigned, and 
if possible be cheerful; humble in yourself, 
be gentle towards others; steadfast in the 
pursuance of your own duties, let not the 
influence of the world check your continuance 
in well-doing ; but above all, remember how 
weak are our best efibrts without the strength 
of an Almighty hand ; most earnestly, there- 
fore, pray to be preserved from self-confidence, 
lest you should again fall under the fatal power 
of Caroline Herbert/' 
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*' Oh no," replied Ellen, " I am determined 
to yield no more to her influence, and I need 
not be so much with her again, now that Miss 
Graham is gone : I wish indeed that I could 
persuade her to live as Fanny Seymour does ; 
but if I fail in that, she shall not tempt me 
again to follow her own example." 

*' Heaven grant it," was all that Louis could 
reply, as Miss Aubrey and Fanny, who had 
been looking for Ellen, now entered the library; 
they proposed a walk to visit a sick cottager, 
and Louis for once, leaving Ellen with her 
brother and Fanny, joined Miss Aubrey, and 
related to her all that had passed. They 
agreed that as Ellen was so desirous of receiv- 
ing the sacrament, there could be no objection 
with respect to her age. Miss Aubrey there- 
fore promised to speak to her upon the subject, 
and explain, as clearly as her judgment would 
permit, the nature of so sacred and binding 
an obligation. Louis then told her most unre- 
servedly the interest he felt in Ellen's welfare; 
his intention of declaring his afiection for her 
to Mrs. Irwyn immediately on his return, and 
of the situation in which he stood respecting 
his father; but he added, that as in all 
probability his regiment would very shortly be 
ordered to Germany, he would in that case 
go to Switzerland, and endeavour to over- 
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come his father's prejudice against a foreign 
connexion. Miss Aubrey was not surprised 
at this communication, as his partiality to 
Ellen had not escaped her penetration, and 
deeply interested for them both, she promised 
to exert her utmost endeavours to preserve 
Ellen's mind in its present bias. She acknow* 
ledged that there was much excellence of 
disposition to build upon and admire, and 
that it was almost impossible to resist her 
affectionate solicitude to please those who 
evinced the slightest degree of anxiety or 
interest in her behalf; " but still,'* added 
Miss Aubrey, '' I cannot but tremble when I 
see how complelely she is the creature of 
feeling, how much under the control of influ- 
ence; placed in a situation of peculiar temp- 
tation, and standing alone as it were, to brave 
the current of bad examples." As she said 
this, she could not but inwardly wish that 
Ellen's mind were better suited to the fine 
manly disposition of Louis. Herbert and the 
girls here joined them as turning an angle on 
their return homeward. 

During the remainder of the day Ellen was 
unusually silent and grave, but Miss Aubrey 
endeavoured to divert her mind by dwelling 
much on the attendant cheerfulness and com- 
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forts of religion ; so that when they parted at 
the close of the evening service, she felt an 
inward conviction that there was no peace like 
that of a well-spent day. 

Only two days now remained to enjoy the 
pleasures of Llanvair. For the last time Ellen 
vrent to visit poor Susan Elliot, from whom 
she received a lesson of pious resignation ; 
she then distributed presents to the children 
of her little diitrict, and returned to Fanny 
Seymour to give up all the insignia of her 
office. Lady Wartou and her party were to 
dine at the Priory ; Ellen therefore remained 
with Fanny during the morning, when they 
expressed the feelings of mutual affection now 
rooted between them, and promised that an 
unreserved intercourse should be henceforth 
steadily preserved. Mr. Seymour, who saw 
that a disposition such as Ellen*s must be 
exposed to many trials, many temptations, 
felt for her almost a parent's anxiety ; he 
wished much that she might have remained 
with Fanny till her character were. more 
decidedly formed, but he saw the impossibility 
of retaining her from her mother, and therefore 
would not venture to propose it ; but promised, 
if circumstances would permit her leaving 
home, he would endeavour to obtain Mrs. 
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Irwyn's consent to her passing the summer 
months at St. Llenard's, and as she would 
always find a sufficient escort in Miss Aubrey, 
he would defray the expenses of her journey, 
should that consideration be an obstacle to 
his wishes. He then led her to his study, 
and as a remembrance of his best wishes, 
gave her a beautiful edition of Scott's Bible, 
entreating, that as she had begun a course of 
sacred reading, she would steadily pursue it, 
'' llead it, Ellen," continued Mr. Seymour, 
" with all the docility of a little child, as the 
sacred inspirations of your heavenly Father, 
given to teach us the only way to gain ever- 
lasting life. You may be told it is merely a 
tale of imagination ; the vision of fanaticism 
to alarm our minds with a dread of future 
punishment: but such sophistry cannot elude 
its sacred credentials, cannot blot out the word 
of prophecy, which of itself bears ' resistless 
evidence.' It is the beacon which Christ 
himself came dowii from Heaven to erect as 
an ever-living monument of his mercy towards 
us, to warn us of impending death, to save us 
from the wrath to come. It is the banner of 
his victory over sin, the cross at which we may 
4Mi8t ttie burden of all our cares. It is the 
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book from whence babes may gather wisdom, 
and old men innocence ; for it teaches, it 
renews, it strengthens, it comforts, and it 
encourages. Such are its consolations, and 
it is the wilful transgressor only who need 
tremble at its auful denunciations. Shall we 
then, Ellen, reject so great salvation 1 shall 
we possess this never-failing guide, and let it 
be to us a *' sealed book?" Take it, and ear- 
nestly pray that it may turn your self-willed 
heart to the wisdom of the just, and that 
finally, by the influence of its holy precepts, 
you may be enabled to follow that which is 
good, and be a partaker of its blessed promises." 
Ellen received the gift, and felt grateful for 
the kind solicitude with which it was given. 
She assured Mr. Seymour that his advice 
should not be forgotten, and that she would 
endeavour to profit by the advantages which 
she had lately enjoyed. He then ventured to 
advise her respecting Caroline Herbert, and to 
caution her against that specious profession, 
which, bearing the name of friendship, might 
again unwarily lead her under the influence of 
its power : assuring her at the same time that 
if ever she should need a parent's care, or the 
shelter of a home, she should never seek them 
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in vaia at St Llenard's Priory^ where at all 
times and in all circumstances, she should be 
received and welcomed as a second child. 

The arrival of Lady Warton and her young 
guests here put an end to the subject, as Mr. 
Seymour was summoned to join them in the 
drawing-room, where they were all engaged in 
looking at two small paintihgs which Fanny had 
just completed for Herbert. One was a view 
of Llanvair, the other of St. Llenard's Priory, 
highly finished in oils, and beautifully executed. 
Ellen asked from whence that of St. Llenard's 
had been taken, Mr. Seymour therefore o&ered 
to escort her to the very mount, as it was not 
beyond his own little domain; Herbert and 
Fanny, being anxious to compare the repre- 
sentation with the reality, accompanied them, 
leaving Lady Warton and Miss Aubrey in 
charge of Louis. Mr. Seymour did not remain 
long with the young people ; and on rejoining 
the others, he found Miss Aubrey and Louis 
warmly contesting some topic, which seemed 
equally to interest both the speakers. '' Pray,'' 
said he, as he entered the room, '* what may 
be the subject of so animated a discussion V* 

" The conversion of the Jews," replied 
Louis. " And what is the question V* asked 
Mr. Seymour. '' Whether our attempt to con- 
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vert the Jews/' replied Loois^ '* is not more 
likely to inpoverish our own country than to 
hasten the desired restoration V 

" Then/' said Mr. Seymour, " your opinion 
is of course in favor of the question." 

'* Certainly/* replied Louis hesitatingly, 
<M am arguing against the probability that 
England, which is literally only a speck in the 
creation, should be made the favoured instru- 
ment of promoting the fulfilment of so great a 
prophecy, which the Almighty in His own good 
time shall effect." " Well then, young Captain/* 
exclaimed Mr. Seymour, ** I will venture any 
thing 1 possess that you do not make your 
cause good, and ten times as much, if in less 
than two hours Miss Aubrey does not make 
you a proselyte to her own opinion. You have 
a powerful head to deal with, let me tell you." 

"Thank you, my dear Sir," said Miss 
Aubrey, smiling, " for thus abetting me, for 
perhaps there is no stratagem in gaining a 
conquest like that of alarming the adversary : 
and, although there are but few points in which 
I would not willingly yield my judgment to 
that of Captain de Rancy ; in this instance, I 
confess that I should indeed be sorry were he 
to prove the more powerful." 

Here Mr. Seymour brought in array before 
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the combatants, Newlon and all the best codh 
mentators on the prophecy in question, but 
the Bible was the only authority Miss Aubrey 
desired. Louis endeavoured to prove that 
many centuries must elapse before Israel shall 
be a restored nation, as the fulfilment of that 
prophecy was always promised in the " latter 
days — now," added he, " although we know 
not in what period the latter days shall be, yet 
as there are still many remaining prophecies 
to be accomplished before the gathering toge- 
ther of the Jews, we may surely conclude that 
those days are not yet at hand ; why then 
should we presume to suppose that the power 
is our own to hasten the purposes of the 
Almighty ]" 

" We may certainly look forward to some 
few ages before the complete re-establishment 
of Jerusalem,*' replied Miss Aubrey, " yet how 
can we assert that it will not be a \york of 
many centuries ; consequently, that it has not 
even now Commenced 1 All the earlier pro- 
phecies, which were given ages before their 
completion, have been not only fulfilled, but 
clearly proved to us in undoubted evidence. 
Babylon, * the glory of kingdoms,' for the 
wilful transgressions of her people, has been 
overthrown and desolated ; there * the shep- 
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lerds can no longer make their fold,' for wild 
beasts have gathered round it, and their houses 
are * full of doleful creatures' — a prophecy, 
which has been so wonderfully fultilled, that 
even to this day the ruins of Babylon are so 
overrun with serpents and venomous reptiles, 
that no one dare approach it excepting for two 
months in the winter. From Israel, too, the 
' glory of the Lord' is departed. One stone 
of her temple is not left upon another. The 
happy land — Israel's very Salem has been 
degraded, called ' Desolate,' * Forsaken/ But 
at the very time of its threatened destruction 
a gracious promise was given, that a ' star 
should arise out of Judah, to be the glory of 
the people Israel,' — ' a root of Jesse,' ' iu whom 
all the nations of the earth should be blessed ;' 
for although Israel should be ' no more a 
nation,' and her people be scattered over the 
earth, yet a * remnant' should be saved, by 
which the kingdom is eventually to be restored. 
Now a part of this prophecy has been already 
fulfilled. The star has risen, the root of Jesse 
has flourished, and a remnant of Israel has 
been preserved, which, although notr scattered, 
the Lord shall gather again, and ' keep as a 
shepherd doth his flock.' 

** Then," said Louis, " why not leave it for 
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the Shepherd whose care is sufficient for it, 
and who will surely redeem it according to his 
word ? Why should England claim the privi- 
lege of its restoration, since / ail nations/ not 
England alone, shall be blessed in that glorious 
day ? It is not in Britain only that the rem- 
nant is scattered." 

" Various are the ways of the Almighty," 
replied Miss Aubrey, ** to effect his purposes, 
and infinite wisdom directs them all. Before 
the coming of our Lord, God wrought them 
by prophecies, by visions, and by his own 
immediate interposition. During the time of 
our Lord, it was by signs and wonders, by 
miracles, and by the immediate presence of our 
Saviour. His resurrection terminated the 
mission of his coming, God's purposes were 
fulfilled, atonement was completed, and salva* 
tion proclaimed ; therefore, according to the 
will of God, miracles have ceased, prophecy is 
no more. But is not the work of universal 
redemption siill going on? Must not the 
promises of the Lord, * whose counsels shall 
stand for ever,' all be fulfilled] Shall not 
every remaining prophecy be accomplished, 
although the daj/s of prophecy are over 1 Since 
then miracles have ceased, and ' Israel's Shep- 
herd' shall descend no more, till in the ^ last 
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dayi at ^ His second coming to judge the 
world/ how can the remaining purposes of 
God be effected but through the agency of 
man? And since God has vouchsafed to 
choose U8 as instruments of his power, to pro* 
claim the ' glad tidings of salvation/ are we 
to reject the blessed privilege because too 
feeble in ourselves] Shall our missionaries 
refuse their office, because they are but weak 
instruments to effect the purpose of their 
sacred errand 1 Where is our faith, if this 
favored country, on which are bestowed the 
means of distributing the word of God, with- 
holds the treasure from heathen lands, because 
afraid that its own might lose a small portion 
of its perishable wealth? Glorious is the 
cause in which England is engaged ! Let not 
her people then shrink from the difficulties of 
so exalted, so heavenly a commission/' 

" If indeed," said Louis, •* our gold could 
enrich the heathen countries with the treasures 
of heaven, poverty to us would then be a ten- 
fold blessing : but in giving, are we sure that 
Jews and infidels receive? Is it not known 
that our gifts have been perverted ? and per- 
haps in offering temptation we only encourage 
imposition/' 

*' And is it," exclaimed Mbs Aubrey, 
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" because a few sin, that many shall not be 
saved ? Oa the impostors must fall the 
punishment ; not in our hands must rest the 
judgment. As Ellen says, every good, while 
we are on earth, must have its attendant evil, 
but if good preponderate — as in this instance 
— good must be the issue. And since the 
remnant of God's people are to be gathered 
again together, and many of those wandering 
sheep now stray in our land, is it presumption 
to suppose that we may be agents whom the 
Shepherd shall employ to redeem them 1 — of 
whom perhaps He has said, ' 1 have set watch- 
men upon thy walls, O Jerusalem!' — and to 
whom He hath spoken — * you that make men- 
tion of the Lord, keep not silence, and give 
Him no rest, until He establish and make 
Jerusalem a praise in the earth/ — And does 
he not say of the Jews, * they shall be called 
a city sought out, not forsaken ]' 

" Who, then, must seek it, if not those who 
are empowered with the means ? Oh I Louis, 
go in our streets, and see the wretched objects, 
young and old, who bear the very stamp of 
their country's malediction. Then go to 
Spital Fields, sind see them gathered from 
idleness and depravity, now earning in labo- 
rious toil the bread of industry and virtue : 
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many of them redeemed, and already living as 
faithful servants of Him, whom once they per- 
secuted ! Shall this belong to England, and 
yet her people not glory in the blessing 1 
Remember, that both a command and a 
promise rest with us, * Oh ! pray for the peace 
of Jerusalem ; they shall prosper who love 
her/' 

*' Enough," said Louis, smiling at the 
enthusiastic energy with which Miss Aubrey 
had supported her favorite cause, ** and I 
confess myself a convert to your opinion. 1 
have never before seriously considered the 
question ; but in truth, your arguments in its 
favor are powerful, and henceforth I will con- 
sider myself bound to support it." 

"Now, young man," said Mr. Seymour, "from 
this time never dare again assert that women 
are our inferiors in mental powers — but here 
are the young ones, and I fancy dinner has 
summoned them by the haste in which they 
are returning." 

Scarcely had Mr. Seymour spoken before it; 
was announced, and as soon as the young 
people were ready they all adjourned to thci 
dining-room; Louis claimed Ellen aifd Miss 
Aubrey as his charge. Much conversation 
ensued between them on the present system 
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of educating the poor» in which many argu- 
ments for and against the national schools 
were brought forward. Louis became more 
and more delighted with Miss Aubrey, and 
he afterwards confessed to Mr. Seymour, that 
he had never met ivith one possessing such 
combined powers of heart and mind. 

On separating in the evening, Lady Warton 
reminded Mr. Seymour that the present party 
were all to meet the ensuing day at the Hall ; 
and tears glistened in her eyes, as she added, 
*' Pray let it be a long one, as you know it 
is the last which we shall enjoy with our 
children." 

The next morning none appeared in their 
accustomed spirits — the breakfast passed 
almost in silence, interrupted only by a few 
common-place remarks. Herbert left them 
as soon as it was over, saying that he was 
going to the Priory, and should not return till 
dinner. Miss Aubrey was somewhat surprised 
that Ellen did not offer to accompany her 
brother to pass the last day with Fanny, but 
lipon asking if she did not intend it, Ellen 
blushed, and only replied, *' No, I will remain 
with you ;^' upob which Lady Warton imme- 
diately said, evidently with some purpose, 
'^ Herbert is a deserter, but I hope none of 
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the others will leave me this morning, as the 
last day brings with it a thousand engagements, 
for which I am now selfish enough to claim 
them/' Nothing more was said, nor was any 
mention made during the remainder of the 
morning, either of Herbert or St. Uenard's 
Priory. 

The day advanced, and dinner nearly at 
hand before Mr. Seymour and Fanny made 
their appearance. Lady Warton complained of 
their truancy, when Mr. Seymour only answered, 
" To tell you the truth, Herbert so beguiled my 
morning, that I almost lost sight of time till 
time reminded me that he could wait for no 
man." This was said in a tone of playfulness, 
but still much penetration was not required 
to see something had occurred of no small 
interest to tlie parties concerned. Fanny 
was less lively than usual, and though a stranger 
might not have remarked her being otherwise 
than cheerful, yet she was extremely pale, and 
those that knew her mind saw that the cheer- 
fulness she assumed was evidently a struggle 
against feeling. Mr. Seymour strove to keep 
up the spirits of all parties, he spoke fre- 
quently to Fanny, and in a tone of more affec- 
tionate solicitude than even he was wont to 
betray. Herbert was silent and depressed, 
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as if afraid a word might expose feelings which 
he endeavoured io vain to conceal ; while poor 
Ellen, with the thoughts of to-morrow hang- 
ing over her, would not for a moment leave 
Miss Aubrey's side, but whenever she was 
addressed a tear was her only reply. Lady 
Warton, too, as she thought of the future 
welfare of her favorite boy, with whom she 
was about to part, perhaps for ever, was busy 
in the past : associations of former days were 
recalled as she looked on the children now 
before her, and thought on those of whom they 
alone remained as living memorials — on those 
whose infancy she hsTd watched ; and yet she 
still lived to speak of them as blessings that 
had been dear to her. Thus each caught the 
sadness of the other ; and although music, and 
the children, and all their baby pleasures, 
were brought forward as antidotes, nothing 
could quite dispel the mournful anticipations 
which at present clouded their happiness. 

Mr. Seymour proposed going home earlier 
than usual, as he said the travellers ought to 
be allowed as long a night as possible. Ellen 
wept bitterly as Fanny Seymour took an affec- 
tionate leave of her, promising a continued 
interest in her welfare^ Herbert begged to 
be their escort, but assured Lady'Warton that 
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he would return in time to join the evening 
prayer. 

He walked silently by the side of Mr. Sey- 
mour, till on entering the Priory, he followed 
him to the study, leaving Fanny alone in the 
drawing-room, and said, as he closed the door, 
** May I, my dear Sir, only ask one little 
indulgence, the favor of corresponding with 
Fanny, although you will not permit our 
engagement ]" 

Mr. Seymour, pained by the expression of 
Herbert's solicitation, answered, taking his 
hand with the utmost affection, ** I see, my 
dear Herbert, that you will not enter into the 
motives which urge me to refuse a request 
that I confess is not only reasonable, but per- 
fectly consistent with all I wish yoi) to feel: 
do not then let us part, perhaps for many 
years, under any misunderstanding, nor leave 
me as a son- under some severe sentence of 
uiyust authority. I know not the man. Her-' 
bert, to whom I would so fearlessly confide' 
the happiness of my beloved child, so confi- 
dently entrust the charge of this, my best 
treasure. I have for many years anticipated 
your union with her as the fulfilment of my 
most anxious desire ; I have witnessed your ' 

mutual attachment and growing worth with 
Vol. u. C 
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the delight of a fond parent, interested alike 
in each of you ; I am not changed, my wishes 
remain the same ; hut if with a clearer fore^ 
sight, which age and the experience of life 
have bestowed on me, I can better estimate 
the essentials of happiness, must I firom the 
false indulgence of sparing you a momentary 
pang, suffer you to enter a path which I know 
is beset with so many cares and difficulties ? 
But let me ask you, Herbert, could you, on your 
present limited income, support a wife, and 
continue to her all the comforts of a home, 
humble as it is, to which she has been accus- 
tomed from her birth, and in India, too, where 
tenfold the sum would not answer the demands 
of a femily 1 Do you love Fanny, and wish 
to expose her to so severe a trial? 

'' Oh no," said Herbert, *' marriage is at 
present, I know, out of the question; but 
where can rest the objection to our engage* 
ment! do you suppose that ten years will 
change my heart or principles 1 

I truly believe," replied Mr. Seymour, 

that twenty years will make no change but 
to improve them : but as yet, Herbert, you 
have seen nothing of the world ; your taste 
has been modelled on the domestic quietness, 
which in our humble sphere you have wit- 
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nessed and enjoyed, and you therefore believe 
that Fanny, as its ornament, would in evety 
circle still shine superior, and be your pride 
and your delight; but when you go into a 
world where you will see the brightest assem- 
blage of talent and beauty, and find too, that 
isuch are the baubles on which men raise their 
vision of marriage happiness, would you never 
look with envy upon such t and when in a few 
yean your views of happiness are changed, 
and the more peaceful pleasures of retirement 
are forgotten in the blaze of wealth and splen- 
dour, which ynXi then perhaps surround you ; 
may yon not sometimes think of her, who, as 
an artless country girl, won your young heart, 
as a tie which binds you to that sphere which 
will then perhaps no longer please, no [longer 
content you V 

" Oh! never, never'!'* eiLClaimed Herbert, 
** can my heart so lose its love of goodness : 
and where is the sphere in which Fanny might 
not shine as first in loveliness and worth V 

'* But are these the only considerations to 
which a father must look forward f^ replied 
Mr. Seymour, '' supposing that you lea^e the 
disi^ipated courts of India unchanged, yet are 
you sure that your career will be successful, 
and that you will return with power to fulfil 

C2 
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the engagement to which you would now bind 
yourself and Fanny V* 

** No exertions on my part/' said Herbert, 
^* shall be spared to promote it ; then surely I 
can scarcely fail if life and health be con- 
tinued to me.'' 

. *'• It is not always that temporal advancement 
can be ensured by human exertion/' replied 
Mr. Seymour/ ** although I am sure that none 
will be wanting on your part ; but am I» upon 
the chance of all these ifs^ to sacrifice the 
peace of my child, which perhaps rests upon 
the decision of this present hour ? Supposing 
that I consent to the engagement you solicit, 
and you return still unable to meet the expenses 
of a family; would it not then indeed be hard, 
after ten years of faithful intercourse and well- 
tried affection, to relinquish the hope which 
had so long united your interests and wishes 
to each other 1 Ask not, Herbert, so great a 
sacrifice. Fanny b yet but a child, and in ten 
years, if those be granted to you both, you 
may return and find her still in the flower of 
her life ; the same in heart improved in mind ; 
and cheerful in the pursuance of duty, her 
cheek, I hope, will still be untouched by care; 
then, if circumstances permit, and your hearts 
remain the same towards each other, if you 
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have sought no brighter charm, loved ho 
fairer flower than this simple lily of Llanvair, 
you may then indeed claim her as your own, 
and a father's best blessing shall consecrate 
the sacred tie." 

" I believe," replied Herbert, with a deep 
sigh, *' that you have chosen for me the path 
of duty. God's will be done then, and may 
I be enabled to pursue it in the firm convic- 
tion of his infinite wisdom in the direction of 
every event. As to my affection, I fear no 
test of time, nor can wealth buy me one bless- 
ing, if not shared by Fanny Seymour ; there- 
fore I submit^ and when we meet again, my 
best friend," added he, taking Mr. Seymour's 
hand, <* may it be indeed as father and son." 

" Believe me, my dear Herbert," replied 
Mr. Seymour, ** that my feelings towards you 
will never be otherwise, and as a fond parent 
will I daily implore heaven's choicest bless- 
ings for you : but it is growing late, and I 
must not detain you, therefore go and see 
Fanny, and then once more let me say, God 
bless you." 

Herbert left him without further reply, but 
his heart died within him as he entered the 
drawing-room. 

Fanny arose to meet him, and endeavouring 
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to a^aume a %ou^ of ptoyfuineas^ i^aid, ^* You 
l^ave W% a very unequal fiortiovk of your hour 
for m^« Herbert, aqc) iv^ «»u9t »ot lEQitget 
l^y Wartop's injuii^tioii :" but aa ^he spoke, 
in spite of herself, tears tricklec) down bei 
cbaek. 

** And yeC «aid Herl^r(;« ^^ I have but 
thrown the time away in uoavaiiiDg entrc^atiea 
^^your father re|I^UQ8 implacably firm/' 

** I wa3 9ure thfit he wouk|«^ <»dmly replied 
Fanny, ** h« never refuses a boon where his 
child is con^erne d> without much previous 
di^Uberfition> a^id I avi aure without much 
pain ; he baa <kwr bapiHuess, iny deepr Herbert* 
toet deef^ M bef^t ev^^ to deny auy thing 
whieb CMMI puaaibly promote it; let us there^ 
fore yield to hia better judgment* nor add to 
his diatveas by any want of submiwiott on onr 

parts-" 

'' Heaven ^bjd/' replied Herbert* ^' thai I 
should iadulge a nrish that coidd mililate 
against your futnie happiness* I will therefore 
endeavour to bend with patience to your 
father's will. There is* I believe* much of 
fomhiUty m what his elearer forea^hl ean 
anticipate* but God grant It may prove other-* 
wise* and that I may return crowned with 
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«i^ce«8x and claim his best treasure as my 
reward. And yet, Fanny, you may meet with 
«uuiy more deserving*^ 

*' Herbert, do we not part/' exclaimed 
Fanny, interrupting him, *' mutually trusted 
in and trusting f and though no promise bind^ 
us, and we are both left free to choose a more 
exalted sphere, should we regret the humbler 
one we now lofe, yet I have no fears that 
either heart will change ; why then embitter 
tfie hofie which rests on our mutual confidence 
in each other, by such sad forebodings ? for 
unworthy of regret will be the one who could 
realise tkem/^ 

^' Be it SQ^'' said Herbert, ^ and yet absence 
would be less bitter if we were only permitted 
to eorrespoad ; will you never add to the 
value of your father's letters by a few lines 
from yourself r' 

** From my Either," replied Fanny, with a 
faint smile, *' yoa will hear every thing that 
can intesest yon ; write to him veiy often, and 
very unreservedly, and depend upon it he will 
never be wanting in a parent's kindness to- 
wards us both ; let that be sufficient, add for 
the rest lei us submit." 

Herbert made no reply, and after a few 
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minutes' silence Fanny took from the table a 
small Bible and King's Hyrons^ and in giving 
them said, " Keep these little volumes, 'dear 
Herbert, for ray sake— in reading the one, 
think only of its consolations, obey only its 
precepts ; in using the other, you may some- 
times believe that at the same moment we are 
addressing the same prayer for each other as 
for ourselves : and now, Herbert, let us part 
as brother from sister:" but in giving the 
mandate she became pale as death, and her 
words trembled on the lips that spoke them. 

Herbert listened to her in silent admiration ; 
but still unwilling to obey, he retained Fanny's 
hand affectionately in his own, till she sud- 
denly withdrawing it, exclaimed, " Once more, 
dear Herbert, farewell! and may heaven's 
best blessing be with you ;" so saying, she 
immediately left the room. 

Herbert looked up as if in a dream — he 
had heard the door close, and Fanny's light 
step in the room above; but all now was 
silent, and he had seen perhaps for the last 
time, her who had shared with him all the 
pleasures of his childhood. He felt desolate ; 
but never forgetting from whence strength 
could be derived in every hour of weakness, 
he fervently implored the assistance of the 
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Almighty^ to subdue every feeling that would 
rebel against the unerring will of hea?en ; and 
fortified by the prayer, he felt more resigned, 
and after taking leave of Mr. Seymour, he 
hastily turned from St. Uenard's, the peaceful 
sceiie of all his happiest hours ! 
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*' tVhy, my dear girl," exclaimed Caroline 
Herbert^ one morning on entering the little 
drawing-room at the Herraitage, *' you will 
really fret yourself into the grave ! One would 
suppose that you were preparing for a pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, and had therefore foresworn the 
sight of man or womankind, lest their syren 
smiles should win you from your purpose, and 
after all make you love Lymington better than 
the holy land, whither your vows of penance had 
bound you. Ah ! I knew very well how this 
visit to Llanvair would end — in your being 
moped into a very model of sinless stupidity ! 
and, in truth, you only now want a long black 
veil, a cross on your bosom, and a cup in your 
hand, to personate ' patience on a monu- 
ment,' sighing over the sinful corruptions of 
this frail world ! Well, save me from such 
goodness if religion makes every convert sit in 
a dark room with a Bible in one hand, and a 
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pocket handkerchief ia the otheri whicb I 
verily believe ywk have doae ever since tbajt 
preeieus brother of yours, Pope Perfect, sailed 
off to shower upon other shores the waroin^ 
and benedictions with which he used to absolve 
you from your daily sins," 

*' For once Caroline^'' replied Ellen, trying 
to look very calm, ** you may be mistaken, 
for this book happens to be licmpriere's Clas- 
sical Dictiouary, and I, as far from nnkas 
stupidity as you are from reason ; but you 
must not, I assure you, take me as an example 
of religious happiness, which I believe you 
must seek at Uanvair, whert you will find it 
in oiany a happy countenance, and truly see 
it exemplified in Fanny Seymour, who never 
ceases from her duty, and is therefore cheerful 
and light hearted, while I*— sit in a darkroom, 
not to read my Bible, but to repine at the loss 
of a beloved brother, who is only gone to fulfil 
bis duty." 

'< And depend upon it, said Caroline, *' since 
like a good Christian, you always find consola- 
tion in heaven's ways, never did heaven do a 
kinder thing to you both ; for India will do 
Herbal as much good as Herbert's absence 
will do to you, since now he may chance to 
come back somethijig like a human being* 
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Whereas at present he is neither one thing nor 
the other ; not earthly enough for man, for if 
he meets but a living thing on which is stamped 
the crime of beauty or fashion, he flies from 
it, as firom a very basilisk ; and yet he is not 
quite 'spirit immaterial/ for the heaven whither 
he would fain go before his time/^ 

*^ Beauty may indeed be a basilisk/' replied 
Ellen, looking mournfully at the lovely coun- 
tenance of Caroline, really wounded by her 
levity, " if it thus dares to trample on the 
power which has bestowed it for higher pur- 
poses than to mislead and fascinate a weak 
and yielding mind." 

'' Oh ! I want to trample upon nothing but 
melancholy, believe me, nor to mislead any 
thing but my own dear Ellen from her dismal 
thoughts," exclaimed Caroline-^ — determined 
not to be angry with her friend, of whom she 
was resolved to make a victim in spite of 
Fanny Seymour and all the pious people at 
Uanvair; ^' but come," added she, ''do let 
me draw up these doleful green blinds, and 
prove your righteous submission to Heaven's 
will by enjoying the sun which shines over 
you. Mamma wants you to dine with us 
tO'day—long sleeves and all, Ellen, if you like 
it; and now you must come with me to see 
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that dismal being Mrs. Howard ; a visit which 
you may insert in your diary, as a visit of 
charity, as, poor soul, I assure you, she stands 
in need of spiritual consolation, for tears, I 
truly believe, have ' been her food night and 
day ever since the death of her son : now my 
going to see her in the way of comfort is of no 
use in the world, for when she begins crying, 
I cannot, for the life of me, cry with her, nor 
quote scripture to enforce submission : all this 
you can do well, and perhaps make a convert 
of me into the bargain ! but, dear Ellen, don't 
look so dreadfully serious, and then 1 will not 
laugh at you any more.'* 

** Your laughing at me individually," said 
Ellen very gravely, ** can never make me feel 
more or less serious ; but if you value your 
own welfare, and reially wish to retain my 
affection, you will not thus trifle with a sub- 
ject so sacred as that of religion." 

" Well, don't preach," replied Caroline, 
*^ and then FU do my best to frame my con- 
versation according to your fancy: but tell 
me, will you, or will you not come out ?" 

" To tell you the truth," said Ellen, " I 
intended calling on you this morning, to ask 
your assistance in a little plan I wish to exe- 
cute; I will therefore now attend you where 
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yoa pkase, if, on <mr returB, you will follow 



me/' 



<^ Any where you like,'' replied Caroline, 
except to ohurchy for as I wish to do aU things 
m order, 1 leave week-day prayers lor old 
people, and my own fdv Sundays." 

£Nen would oMike no further reply, finding 
it onfy excited the careless levity of her friend ; 
she therefore left her to prepare for going oat; 
and feeling quite satisfied with herself in thi» 
standing firm, in spite of Caroline's efforts to 
alarm her firom duty, she only now wished 
tiiat Miss Aubrey and Louis could witness her 
stability of principle, which enabled her to 
bear so patiently all the trials of Caroline's 
jraovoking insinuations. 

On their leaving Mrs. Howard, Ellen told 
Caroline that she would now claim her for the 
next hour, if she could for once be steady for 
that time." 

" Well, I really will," said Caroline, " for I 
want to see how you saints set about convert- 
ing the wicked ones» which I conclude to be 
your commission with me just now." 

'^That would indeed be an attempt far 
above my powers,*' replied Ellen, smiling, 
'* but I wapt to convert our school into some- 
thing like regularity and better order; and 
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now that Herbert is gone^ I shall have plenty 
of time to attend it, if you will but second 
my endeavours." 

*' Second yonr endeavours ibr what?' asked 
Caroline ; *' in the name of patience, my dear ; 
£llen, what are you talking about/' 

** I am sure, Caroline, you must confess 
that the children of this parish are sadly 
neglected, and it is really a reproach to us to 
see the manner in which they behave at 
church ; now I have brought from Llanvair an 
excellent and very simple plan of regulating a 
village school, and if you will but aid me in 
estabKshing such a one here, we shall be ren- 
dering an essential service to these poor chil- 
dren, at the expense of very little trouble to 
ourselves." 

/' Llanvair has certainly turned your head 
with its schools and schemes," replied Caroline, 
** you never dreamt of these innovations before 
you went there, but were perfectly satisfied 
with papa as your pastor, and poor old dame 
Coleson as presiding over the baby community 
at Durnford. Papa gives her thirty pounds a 
year, and if she did not do her duty, do you 
not suppose he would soon nominate a better 
schoolnnistress ? but as to both children and 
governess 1 see nothing in either of them to 
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shock even the fine feelings of the renowned 
Miss Seymour^ for I think dame Coleson looks 
very respectable at the head of thirty chubby 
brats every Sunday, marching one by one like 
a little army of Lilliputian recruits." 

** The outward appearance of a school/' 
replied Ellen, with all the patience she could 
command, ** can signify but little, compara- 
tively with the importance of a practical 
knowledge of their duty. I went yesterday to 
hear the children read, and was really grieved 
to find how perfectly ignorant they were in 
all their Catechisms, which they repeat like 
parrots, without the smallest idea of the pur- 
poses for which they learn them. Surely, 
then, ought not we, who have received the 
benefits of a good education, to use our talents 
to the glory of Him who gave them ? and by 
sacrificing a very small portion of our time, 
we might become instruments of doing essen- 
tial good to these poor children." 

** Really, my dear Ellen, I scarcely find 
time to teach myself, and as to sitting for an 
hour over thirty dirty children, why, I should 
expect to have thirty different fevers in my 
blood before night.'' 

** How then does Mrs, Coleson escape them 
alir said Ellen 
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** Oh! because she has been bred and 
brought up in the midst of them all/' replied 
Caroline^ '< but^ seriously speakings depend 
upon it, we should do more harm than good : 
I am not for equalizing the world, let each be 
educated according to the sphere in which we 
are placed/' 

'^ Certainly," replied Ellen, in point of men- 
tal acquirement, but where Christianity is 
concerned, every human being stands alike 
accountable ; and the ignorance of the poor 
will be charged to those, who, being placed 
with means and opportunities of instructing 
them, neglect the sacred commission. 1 will 
willingly take upon myself the first trouble of 
regulating the school, if you will afterwards 
only assist me by taking a portion of pupils 
under your direction as a Clergyman's daugh- 
ter ought to do, and situated as we are, how 
can I act unless abetted by you V 

" Now, Ellen," exclaimed Caroline, laughing, 
** that is Fanny Seymour's speech verbatim; 
I give ypu all due credit for a good memory ; 
but preach to papa as the shepherd of your 
stray lambs, and I dare say he will profit by 
your lecture, and turn village tutor, in all 
proper submission to your authority. As to 
myself, 1 will give you carte blanche to act in 
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my name; iu converting Ibe igaorance of these 
tittle lost one9. to the wisdom of your own 
t>etter judgment; but for the rest^ excuse my 
declining the delightful t^k of rearing rustic 
stinwdity." 

" Then will you only go with me,." said 
Ellen, with a look of earnest entreaty, "for 
the first few weeks at least, aud then I am sure 
that in witnessing the advantages of duty» you 
will feel its importance^ and it will be to you 
a source of plea&ureT 

" For your ^ake, dear gifU. I refuse '^ 
replied Caroline^ *' for depend upon it I should 
do more harm in a week by my impatience 
than your sauctity could recti^ in a month ; 
but here conges Frederiq," ei^claimed ahe, not 
a little delighted in being thus r^lea^ed froo^ 
so irksome a subject; ** he is cowbg to meet 
us ; au act of gallantry somewhat rare with 
him." 

Here Fredericr joined them, and after a few 
comptimentSf. which mighl eitliei pass for 
egregious flattery or wilful iiipertiiience, he 
Mked Ellen if ro&y cheeka were the fashion at 
Uaavair) 

*' Health and happiness are so, I believe/' 
replied Ellen, *^ and these may produce thenw" 

** Then I can tell yw^" said Caroline* '' that 
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tbey are no advantages; I had no patience 
just now with that stupid hypocritical Mrs. 
Howard for telling you how much you were 
improved by your country exciirsion. Before 
you went, papa often said what a fine stylish 
girl you were growings and I too began to 
think you would soon rival me in that delicate 
tfait which you then had upon your cheek ; but 
now you are so superabundantly rosy, that you 
look any thing but stylish or elegant/' 

** Then I suppoae/' replied £llen« laughing^ 
*' health must be. quite excluded from the 
eiroles of elegance : however, here I must say 
farewell,'' added she, turning into a path lead* 
iog to the Hermitage* 

<* Oh» but yon will dine with us to-day T 
said Caroline. ** I am marry," replied EUen^ 
*' that I must declme tiie pleasure, aa mamma 
is very unwell, and therefore I couM not leave 
her/' ^* Then you never wilV' said Frederic, 
** for she is always iU, I think/' 

*' I hope better things," said £Uen : <' al 
IHEesent, however, my beiQg at home is, I am 
sure, a coiufort to her, and therefore forewell 
to both of you." So saybg, she left them, 
and Fiedme yaid, ^^Now, Cafoliiie,^ do you 
not tremble for yonr two gnineaal here is a 
month at least gone by, since the wager was 
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accepted^ and yet Ellen is not a bit nearer to 
us as a convert." 

" I repeat it still/' exclaimed Caroline, 
^' that in twelve months from the time of her 
return from Llanvair, if she do not become 
fond of a gay life, I will pay you the wager in 
ftill value at sight." 

''Well, she seems very steady to her text as 
yet," replied Frederic. 

'' Oh yes !*' said Caroline, coolly ; *' religion 
with Ellen is like a new book, her head is full 
of it till another fall in her way. Mark my 
prophecy, that Aunt Selliston will fascinate 
her, and turn her as a magnet would the needle 
of a compass ; for depend upon it, fascination 
is a charm which poor Ellen cannot withstand, 
and nothing will delight my good Aunty more 
than having the amusement of subduing the 
obstinacy of over-righteousness." 

With thb amiable prophecy both entered 
the rectory, and separated to their respective 
engagements, while poor Ellen was meditating 
at home on a far brighter futurity ! Astonished 
at her own firmness in thus resisting the influ- 
ence of Caroline, she now believed herself to 
be a decidedly firm character, and because 
she had twice refused to join in singing Italian 
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duets on a Sunday evening, although the most 
endearing entreaties had been used in urging 
it, she fancied herself an established Christian. 
Six weeks had now elapsed since her return 
from Llanvair, and yet she had consistently 
pursued the instructions of Miss Aubrey and 
Mr. Seymour, without thinking duty an irksome 
task, or without the least desire of joining in 
the gayer pursuits of Durnford ; ^* therefore/' 
said she to herself, '' there can be no fear of 
my again falling under the power of the world. 
Pleasure to me has now lost all its charms ; I 
no longer bask in the enjoyments which it 
offers, no longer shrink from the reproach 
which in the world must ever fall on those, 
who, clinging to higher delights, can forsake 
it, and resist its dangerous allurements. I no 
longer anticipate, as a dull and irksome duty, 
an evening s()ent in the sick room of my 
mother: I no longer fear to encounter the 
closeness of a village school -room ; the very 
toil of teaching is now a delight to me ; then 
are not these the fruits of religion? and as 
Mr. Seymour says, the more I advance in 
Christianity, the more shall I delight in obedi- 
ence to Him, whose ways are righteousness, 
and whose righteous paths are peace! then 
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Louis will soon return, and in two vears find 
rae all that he can wish> and blest as his wife, 
may I not be a blessing to all around me V* 

Thus, alas! Ellen argued, and always too 
confident iki herself, ever trusting too much on 
her owti strength, she perverted the very means 
of doing good into a snare for falling short 
of goodness ; she forgot how deceitful is the 
hutnan heart, how difficult to know oneself! 
how hard a straggle to subdue those rebellious 
feelitigs of human nature which war against 
the soul. She forgot, that of ourselves we can 
do no good thing, and that all our own works, 
unless they be the fruits of obedience and of 
ftiith, can do little towards Christianity. Thus 
she mistook the shadow of religion for its 
substance ; and in clinging too securely on the 
one, she lost the other, and all her boasting 
became in vain ! She had indeed for six weeks 
fulfilled to the utmost her promised obedience, 
but she forgot that Louis had only left her 
three weeks, and her brother as many days. 
Under their influence she had therefore escaped 
that of another! thus she believed she had 
been sufficiently tried to feel secure of now 
standing alone, and because she loved the 
novelty of duties which pertiaps pleased more 
in the associations attached to them, than in 
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the actual performance of them, she believed 
that she had attained the very spirit of trae 
religion : however she made many resolutions 
of adhering to them> and thus satisfied, she 
went to pass the remainder of the day with 
her mother, who, pleased with the attention 
and with the cheerful exertions of her daughter 
to amuse her, began to think, that after all, 
Ellen was improved,, although a little too 
methodistical. They spoke mm^h of Louis, 
and of their future prospects as connected 
with him. He had immediately, on his return 
from Llanvair, declared to Mrs. Irwyn his 
attachment to Ellen, and at the same time 
most honourably entered into all the conditions 
on which only he could hope to claim so dear 
a tie. To these both mother and daughter 
had acceded, so that he was engaged to Ellen, 
conditionally that he could obtain the consent 
of General de Rancy. His regiment was now 
ordered to Germany for two years, and he 
would therefore be enabled to go thence to 
, Lausanne, and made no doubt of winning the 
compliance of his father to bis wishes, pro- 
vided that Ellen would not object to reside in 
Switzerland. Animated with these hopes, he 
bad left England happier than he had been 
for some months, and under the assurance 
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that she now would be all he could wish, he 
formed a bright vision for the future. They 
were to correspond during his absence, unless 
his father adhered to liis objection to such a 
connexion, in which case, their engagement 
was immediately to be at an end ; and Louis 
under the promise of never again attempting 
either to see or to write to Ellen ; thus were 
both still under some anxiety, which, together 
with the conviction that much depended upon 
her own steadiness of character, prevailed in 
a great measure to preserve Ellen in her wish 
of doing well. Although Caroline refused to 
assist her, she resolutely undertook the charge 
of the village school, and for some weeks she 
attended it most punctually without thinking 
the task a very heavy one ; but at length, as 
winter advanced, she began to find excuses 
for neglecting it; the weather was either too 
cold or too damp ; the children too, whom she 
had expected would under her tuition become 
in a few weeks models of order, regularity and 
learning, were still as noisy, as stupid, and as 
ignorant as ever. This disheartened her, and 
as her efforts gradually weakened, she endea- 
voured to plead as an excuse for her own 
want of perseverance, the impossibility of doing 
any good, where, so far from being assisted, — 
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children, governess, Caroline Herbert, and the 
season, all militated against her exertions to 
promote general comfort and benefit. By 
degrees too, her interest in the scriptures 
decreased. Scott was neglected, and although 
whenever she saw it lying uselessly upon her 
table, she thought of Mr. Seymour, and deter- 
mined to be more assiduous in studying it, 
yet something occurred every day to protract 
the fulfilment of her intention. The season 
would not now admit of her reading in her 
own room, and she did not like to do so in the 
$itting-room, because it would give an appear- 
ance to others of professing the outward forms 
of devotion^ and thus only expose it to ridicule 
or perhaps aversion ; but the summer would 
soon come, and then she would commence with 
fresh zeal all those duties which had been 
neglected from circumstances, not from dislike. 
Yet whenever she received letters from Miss 
Aubrey, Louis, or Mr. Seymour, in which were 
constantly repeated the most affectionate 
solicitude for her eternal interests, and the 
warmest encouragements to pursue the duties 
of Christianity with all the zeal of a consistent 
and aspiring christian— when they urged her to 
pursue the steady course of duty in a life of 
vigilance, of close dependence on the grace of 
Vol. II. D 
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God, and of unwearijed activity io following 
his commandmentSi then indeed she would 
think how little she was obeying their precepts, 
and would recal those wilful omissions of duty 
which she had resolved so strenuously to fulfil! 
and renewing for a few days her diligence, 
would rest satisfied in thus being still a reli- 
gious character. .fi|it> alas! swayed by the 
influence of Caroline, all the precepts of her 
friends, and all the promises of her own 
deceiving heart, passed off '* likethe loveliness 
of a song/' whose sweetness died when the - 
sound was heard no more, till at last, lulled 
by the religion of taste, with all its " lofty 
accompaniments,'Hhe '' religion of eonscienpe" 
was allowed to sleep, and Ellen no longer, 
listened to the voice ^hich still called, her to 
" repent and live." 

Caroline lost no time in introducing her to 
Lady Selliston, to whom she had given the 
outline of Ellen's character, regretting that 
such a nice clever girl should be lost io,the 
obscurity of V humble duties," and challenged 
her aunt to redeem to the world a jewel which 
might, with a little polish, add to the lustre of 
its circles. The fact was, that to Caroline, 
Ellen was of considerably advantage. No one 
could so well " set ^'' her own singing, for as 
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a second vas her forte, Ellen's sweet voice as 
treble always added to the harmony, without 
overpowering the fine fnll notes of her friend. 
No one so well understood the touch of music 
when required as an accompaniment to the harp: 
others would allow such force to the pianOy 
that poor Caroline's gentler cadences were 
lost in the deep tones of an opened pedalled 
bass ! whereas Ellen, in modulating the one, 
only added sweetness to -the expression of the 
other, and left free power for the delicate 
execution of. Caroline. Besides all this, she 
was useful as a companion: not beautiful 
enough to be her rival, yet sufficiently elegant 
to do credit as her associate, too unsuspicious 
to be clear-sighted, and too generous to be 
designing, she was the very one above all 
others to answer the purposes of a confidante. 
From these alone was Caroline still anxious to 
retain full power over her, and therefore pro* 
fessed to act in all things towards her only 
from '* sincere affection," well knowing how 
much aseendanty affection eould obtain, and 
thus, when she found how much the influence 
of her more valuable friends had changed the 
bias of her mind, she resolved to leave no arts 
untried to subdue the principles they had 
instilledy and to renew dl her foritaer love of 
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the world. For this she well knew, that in 
Lady Sellistoo she would- find a powerful 
agent, and therefore determined to interest her 
in the noble cause of poor Ellen's downfall, nor 
could it have fallen into more successful hands, 
for she was one to whom nature had given the 
most unbounded power of fascination. 

She had been left a young and beautiful 
widow by the death of Lord Selliston, who 
bequeathed to her a large fortune, to be 
enjoyed at will during her lifetime, on condi- 
tion that she did not form another matrimo- 
nial connexion, or the whole of it was to be 
given to a distant Wanch of the family. She 
had long held the reign of fashion and pre- 
eminence; but she found that with her youth 
her consequence decreased : she was no longer 
the centre of attraction ; and although enough 
of beauty still remained to claim general 
admiration, it was no longer the resistless- 
magnet of unrivalled power. She therefore 
thought of seeking another expedient still to 
retain the empire which she felt so unwilling 
to relinquish. She had heard much of Caro- 
Kne's beauty, and determined to leave London 
lor a twelvemonth to settle near her brother, 
and if she found that the reports of her niece's 
charms had not been exaggerated^ she wauld 
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then offer to introduce her in a more exalted 
sphere^ and in the meaa time, till she was old 
enough for such an introduction, she would 
model her to her own purpose, and rub off 
every little awkwardness which might be 
expected in a country clergyman's daughter. 
With these views, she took Chilwood Park, 
near Durnford, where she retired on the plea 
of delicate health, and the desire of renewing 
an intimacy with the Herberts, In Caroline 
she was not disappointed, and was now 
schooling her to all the essentials of high life, 
that, as soon as she was eighteen, she might 
take her to town, and on the plea of advancing 
h^r welfare, renew her former influence in the 
world. Chilwood Park therefore became the 
scene of continual festivity ; dances, balls, and 
plays followed in rapid succession, that, under 
the name of mere *' baby amusements,'' Caro- 
line might be gradually initiated in all the 
fatigues of future dissipation ; while Lady 
Selliston, as the generous advocate of so much 
pleasure, became the theme of universal praise, 
and enjoyed, though to a more limited extent 
than she had done in higher circles, the power 
of pre-eminent attraction. She had been led 
to expect much in Ellen ; but was surprised 
pn finding her so superior to her age and 
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sildatioii. £lleii had frequently met her at 
^raford, aad could^ after seeing her, seldcmi 
ttbink of any thing but of Caroline's interesting, 
lovely aunt. Yet she had for a long time 
resolutely declined joining in the gaieties of 
Chilwood; but at last consented to pass a 
week there, assured that it should be quite in 
a social way, with no one but Caroline, She 
accordingly went, but resolved that she would 
not accept a second invitation, that to this 
there could be no ''great objection," as a 
refusal would ceetainly appear a very ungrate- 
ful return for the marked kindness which she 
had received from her Ladyship. Lady SeU 
liston had not been so long trained to the 
world not to understand completely the tact 
of every character; she had studied Ellen'S) 
and determined to act accordingly, that she 
anight be unwarily allured, not forced, to yield 
to the fascination of a gay career. She saw 
that she was proof against personal flattery, 
but that the flatter}' of endearment could win 
her to love any one who would judiciously 
bestow it. Endearment then was th^ weapon 
with which she resolved to destroy the guile- 
less mind of her young victiol ;^ and now that 
she was actually under her roof, she offered 
ikt most unremitting attentions^ and declared 
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that as her sweet little EUea was not strong 
enough to bear the late hours and fatigues of 
a masquerade, she would defer having one tUl 
she had left her. Thus in offering apologies 
for Ellen's refusing to join them, she never 
would pretend to understand that religious 
feelings had any thing to do with the objec- 
tions of such assemblies ; and that she might 
obtain a more effectual sway over such ** strict 
and prejudiced principles/ she never touched 
on the subject of religion, and even cautioned 
Caroline against making it either the theme 
of ridicule or argument But, while her Lady- 
ship always spoke to Ellen in the most affec- 
tionate language, she took care frequently to 
speak severely at her ; yet this was done vnth 
so much art, that Ellen was perfectly unsus- 
picious of her real intentions. Thus would 
she often censure the "fashion" of young ladies 
interfering with village schools, and the low- 
minded taste of finding pleasure in associating 
with poor people, going to listen to all their 
gossip and village scandal on the pretence of 
visiting the sick, which must, at best, be very 
prejudicial to the health of those unaccus- 
tomed to such close rooms. Elleu' wanted 
courage to argue against 4BUch sophistry ; she 
would theriefore nev^r venture a reply, though 
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M^ilently she often thought of Fanny SeymouFs 
happiness in the midst of such ** low-minded 
pleasures." One Sunday evening Lady Sellis- 
ton entered upon the subject of music, and 
related an anecdote of '' certain young ladies" 
in {own, who would never play and sing on a 
Sunday, '' Of course/' said her ladyship, 
** they are, very deservedly, quite the theme 
of ridicule amongst all the young men, and 
their affectation of religion only exposes them 
to tenfold observation ; but some people like 
to be singular, and to be thought singularly 
good, and in refusing a most innocent recrea^- 
tion, would set themselves up for very stand- 
ards of perfection, and every body else down 
•for very sinners, as if no one could go to 
Heaven but themselves. Oh ! I've no patience 
with your elect ! the very subject makes me 
furious ; so do, dear little Ellen,'' added she 
throwing her arm affectionately round her 
waist, '' put me in good humour again with 
your sweet syren voice. Come, take the harp, 
and let me lose all thoughts of ill in hearing 
thee ! Go, Caroline, open the piano, and 
uncover the harp, for there is something so 
exquisitely touching in Ellen's voice, that I 
always feel at peace with myself and all the 
world when I hear it/' Caroline had obeyed 
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lier aunt without making any remark upob 
what had passed, and Ellen, inwardly wishing 
to refuse, suffered Lady Selliston to lead her 
to the instrument without resistance. She 
determined, however, that nothing should 
induce her to sing any other than sacred 
music, and was just going to ask for one of 
Kelly's hymns, when Caroline placed before 
her *^ I know that my Redeemer liveth!'' 
Ellen's uustispicious heart immediately con- 
strued the action into extreme delicacy on the 
part of her friend towards her, and taking her 
hand, said with the most expressive smile, 
** Thiis shall never be forgotten/' Caroline 
made no reply, but received from her aunt a 
very significant nod of approbation, while the 
unconscious Ellen began the ^^ soul-inspiring 
song," and impressed with the incidents which 
led to it, and with the sense of her own weak- 
ness, she sang, though with less power, with 
more feeling and pathos than she had ever 
done before. At the conclusion, she arose, 
still agitated, and with tearful eyes ; but Lady 
Selliston, not choosiug to relinquish so favor- 
able an opportunity, pretended to attribute 
them to excess of sensibility, excited by the 
words of that ** divine piece," and after com- 
plimenting her on her performance, said, with 
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A most fascinating entreaty, '' My dear love, I 
will not ask for any more of Handel; your 
ppirits are not yet strong enough for such 
touching melody, but pray oblige me by one 
more song, my favorite, ^ Ai desio;' it will put 
us all in spirits again/* Ellen declared her 
inability to comply; but added, that she 
would willingly sing a hymn. This was said 
with considerable effort, which was not lost 
upon her Ladyship, who replied, ** Well, I will 
not press you to any thing requiring' sa much 
exertion, therefore we will set aside Italian for 
this evening ; but as you are not one of thos^ 
young ladies who pretend to the affectation of 
over-sanctity, I know my sweet Ellen will 
kindly. oblige me by one little duet, in which 
you and Caroline certainly shine, that lovely 
air, * All that's bright must fade."' Caroline 
temained perfectly silent, and Ellen hesitating 
as to how she could possibly escape, only 
Uushed deeply, and attempted to move from 
the instrument. *^ Come, girls,'' said Lady 
Sdliston, '' you need not, I think, now assume 
shyness before me ; Ellen, love, do tune the 
harp, it is better adapted for that style of 
melody than, the piano, and. we may well close 
this day with harmony, for it has been one of 
duty, as I believe we- have all been to church 
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with witling hearts. By the bye, Caroline, I 
never heard your father preach a more excel- 
lent sermon. Come^ Ellen, six'ike the harp for 
' All thafls bright/ and then we will go to bed." 
Ellen would gladly have been in bed at that 
moment, or any where, safel]^ out of the pathx)f 
temptation, which, strong as she fancied herself, 
she was too weak to withstand. Poor Ellen ! 
^e who had boasted of her stability, and had 
felt so secure of preserving good in the midst 
of evil ! she, to whom the world possessed no 
efaarms, no ' power to allure from the path of 
duty ! now wanted courage to refuse an act of 
absolute disobedience to the command of her 
God I now vranted strength to resist the fatal 
influence of an artful worldlv-minded woman ! 

Caroline was first ta obey the request, and 
taking the harp, called Ellen to accompany 
her, who thus was completely drawn into the 
very sinher heart abhorred l andwby '^ because 
afraid to meet the reproach of religion, of 
which but a few weeks before she had made 
her boast, and in which she believed she could 
have even gloried, if exposed to the trial ! 

She went to bed restless and uneasy : she 
thought of Miss Aubrey, of Louis, and of Mr. 
Seymour. Oh! what would they have thought 
of her, could they have witnessed her sinful 
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weakness on that evening ! and yet it had 
been called a '' well-spent sabbath !" 

/'And how far has even Caroline been my 
superior this day," thought Ellen ; " she who 
errs from the ignorance of a mistaken and 
pernicious education, yet how kindly consider^ 
ate was she in even aiding me to avert the evil 
.which still I would not resist ! Kind-hearted 
girl ! with all her faults, how far more generous 
has she been towards my failings than I have 
been to her ; how delicately did she shield me 
from the ridicule of her aunt ; she was silent 
where she knew my opinions differed, and^ I 
believe, has never spoken of me but with affec- 
ition ; yet I have exposed her character, and 
have even . suffered the censure of my own 
transgressions to fall upon her name ! but I 
will better return her friendship; I will love 
her more gratefully, nor longer be ashamed to 
acknowledge her friendship as a privilege and 
delight/' 

With these thoughts, Ellen determined to 
return home on the morrow : ** and then," 
thought ishe, '* I shall soon go again to Llan- 
vair, and henceforth I am determined to do my 
duty. Lady Selliston is truly a sweet woman, 
and much to be pitied, in having had so false 
all education ; but I must not love her> since 
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her frieiidiship will only prove a snare to one 
so weak» so easily misled V 

The morrow canle» but Lady Sellis ton would 
not hear of Ellen's leaving her that day, as she 
expected a few friends in the evening, and 
could not possibly spare the *' very charm of 
.her party;'' she promised faithfully, however, 
.that on Tuesday she would send her home 
^without any further solicitation. Comforted 
with this assurance, Ellen consented to remain, 
and when evening came, she was so much the 
object of attention and admiration, that she 
soon entered into the very spirit of pleasure, 
and was the ** gayest of the gay." 

The ensuing morning she returned, but, 
alas! she returned no more to duty. She 
.began to think that religious people were per- 
haps sometimes led to be illiberal, for that 
Lady Selliston was certainly, though a thought- 
less woman, kind to every one, and wishing to 
promote general happiness ; she was only her 
atvn enemy : certainly not deserving of such 
indiscriminate censure. 

Caroline, too, was a sweet-tempered girl, 
only volatile from being too much flattered, 
and too fond of pleasure from being so early 
.accustomed. to enjoy it. 

But spring now advanced, and Mr. Seymour 
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did not forget his promise of receiving Ellen 
for the summer ; and, indeed, as he had lately 
thought her letters renewed something of their 
former spirit of the world, he was anxious, if 
possible, to save her from its influence. Both 
he and Fanny had therefore written in terms 
of earnest entreaty to Mrs. Irwyn, for Ellen to 
pass the ensuing twelvemonth with them, as 
she might travel safely under the protection 
of Miss Aubrey ; but Mrs. Irw^n felt her 
health so much declining, that she could 
not consent to their wishes, and in such 
circumstances no further solicitation could, of 
course, be offered. She knew, however, that 
such a refusal must be a great disappointment 
to her child, and as a reward for her bearing 
it so cheerfully, she promised that she would 
allow of her being often at Chilwood; the 
distance from her being so trifling that she 
could at any time send for her in a few hours, 
should she become worse during her absence. 
Thus Ellen was again thrown constantly with 
Caroline; and Lady Sclliston, who really 
became fond of her, and gratified by her influ- 
ence, spared no pains to please and to entice 
her. She loaded her with presents and every 
indulgence : a continued kindness which soon 
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won both the affection and gratitude of Ellen, 
to whom such ties were always bindmg. 

Summer too, advanced, the season in which 
so many duties were to have been assiduously 
fulfilled ; but, .alas ! all seemed forgotten in 
the career of pleasure into which Ellen had 
entered. The school was never thought of; 
that sacred book, the ** Messenger of heaven's 
counsels,'' was laid by, and all' its solemn pre- 
cepts totally neglected ! —even Mr. Seymour's 
letters afforded her but little pleasure, and to 
answer them became only an irksome task; 
Fanny was too prosy, and her " best friend," 
Miss Aubrey, too rigid : Louis alone retained 
his accustomed empire in her heart: his 
letters, indeed, were often illiberal towards 
Caroline, too strict towards herself; but still, 
as these errors might be traced entirely to 
feelings of affection and solicitude, they only 
produced in her mind the wish of over-ruling 
such prejudices : consequently, she wrote 
always in terms of devoted attachment, but 
her letters were, alas ! too much filled with 
Carolitie Herbert, the generous kindness of 
Lady Selliston, and the delightful innocent 
pleasures of Cbilwood Park, to satisfy or 
please the reader's heart. Herbert, too, that 



once dear brother, was now scarcely regretted : 
his letters, indeed, were always received with 
feelings of joy, as announcing his safety and 
continued happiness; but in other respects 
they were unheeded, or thrown by for a 
'' more convenient season.'' 

How could so total a change have been 
effected in less than a twelvemonth ! Why wa^ 
that heart, which at Llanvair but a few months 
before was so affectionate, so penitent, so 
humble, now so hardened, so lost to feeling, 
so dead in every transgression of wilful disobe- 
dience! alas! because thfit heart had rested 
securely in its oum strength, had neglected to 
improve the means of offered salvation, had 
renounced the only power which can bless our 
endeavours with success ! He who alone can 
make duty our delight, and lead us into the 
-paths of peace, was now forsaken, and all 
His precepts lost ! His warnings were rejected, 
His blessings were perverted! Where then 
could Ellen find a hand to guide, H pilot to 
direct, an anchor to uphold her, amidst the 
dangers of temptation ? She had voluhtarily, 
nay, obstinately, sought the precipice, on the 
brink of which she now stood; and relying 
with fearless confidence on her owu stability, 
in persevering the path of safety, she fell ! and 
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into that deep labyrinth^ whence, alas ! retreat 
is almost impossible, the ascent so steep, so 
marked with wretchedness ! 

Lady Selliston was not a little pleased at 
having obtained such unbounded influence 
over Ellen ; and one day, when expatiating to 
Mrs* Irwyn, in most exaggerated language, on 
the universal admiration which Ellen excited 
in the fashionable world, she said that she 
hoped she might be permitted to claim 
the " little darling" as her protigie for the 
ensuing year; that early in the spring she 
•intended returning to town, for the purpose of 
introducing Caroline, and much wished that 
her dear Ellen might also share the same 
advantages; and further requested, that the 
consideration of expense might be no plea 
against her consent, as, rather than relinquish 
so great a pleasure, she must be allowed to 
«tand answerable for every charge on Ellen's 
account during her stay in town. To this 
Mrs* Irwyn alleged the same excuses, of her 
own ill health, as she had offered in her refusal 
to the Seymours ; " And," added she, " should 
I get better, I have promised that Ellen should 
pass the ensuing year at Llanvair, all other 
engagements must therefore be declined." 
** Well, my dear Madam/' replied her 
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Ladyship^ ** as Ellen's welfare is my only 
object in this request, no selfish considera- 
tions could induce me to advance any objec- 
tion to her yielding my own solicitations to 
those of her counlary friends : I know nothing 
of Mr. Seymour, and make no doubt they are 
all very good people ; but I confess I do lament 
that so lovely a girl should be sacrificed to the 
nkrrow prejudices which she must unavoidably 
imbibe in such a circle as that at Llanvair, 
prejudices indeed of which she is but just 
free, and which must, in the world, ever mill* 
tate against her forming the connexion to 
which her talents and superior mind may so 
justly entitle her/' 

" In that respect,'^ said Mrs. Irwyn, '^ yon 
know her prospects are, I believe, settkd ; as 
your Ladyship u no stranger to the situation 
in which she stands in regard X6 Captain de 
Rancy, of whom I have so high an opinion, 
that in every respect I confess I think it a 
most desirable connexion." 

'' Oh yes," coolly replied her Ladyship, " I 
am perfectly aware of that circumstance, and 
have heard much in Captain de Ranc/s praise, 
who, in this part of the world, is considered 
as quite an Adonis; but still it appears to me 
a very uncertain event, and the i^ttachment 
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aitogether the mere romantic fancy of two 
children : however, I can certainly have no 
wish of seeing it dissolved, if indeed their own 
happiness rests upon its issue ; but dearly as 
I love your sweet girl, I own I view it with 
regret, for slie might shine in a far more 
exalted sphere, and I cannot bear the thoughts 
of such a jewel beiog thrown away upon a 
foreigner — to be lost amidst the vallies of 
Switzerland !" 

" My own life/* replied Mrs. Irwyn, with a 
deep sigh, '^ is so precarious, that I have ever 
left Ellen, and still do so, at liberty to decide 
her own fate ; but in leaving her an orphan, I 
confess I should feel satisfied in knowing her 
connected with a family so nearly allied to 
mine as the de Ranc/s are, and therefore 
earnestly hope that their present engagement 
may be fulfilled. However, there are, I fear, 
many clauses against it, as I know General 
de Rancy is too prejudiced a man, easily to 
be biassed by the wishes of another.'^ 

** Ah !" exclaimed Lady Seliiston, *' and 
that is one reason why I so much regret the 
probability of Ellen being thrown into a family 
where she will be, if not despised, never 
appreciated as she deserves, and might be 
elsewhere. However, my dear Madam, of 
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course I can have no right to interfere in your 
family prospects ; but as at all events a year 
in town will be of considerable advantage to 
my little favorite, I hope she will be enabled 
to leave you with comfort, and join our party 
in the spring/' 

*^ Your wish is most flatteriog to my child," 
said Mrs. Irwyn, '^ and should I be sufficiently 
.well to spare her, on her own will shall rest 
the decision; in the mean time she is at ypur 
command, as far as my consent is concerned.'^ 

** I thank you sincerely,^ my dear Madam," 
replied her Ladyship, taking Mrs. Irwyn's 
hand, *' to part with such a companion even 
•for a day, must, I am sure, be, a great sacrifice 
on your part. As for the rest, I can only 
hope my wishes will be fulfilled, and then, as 
my sweet Ellen's prospects ar6 so uncertain, 
in case of any disappointmient respecting 
Captain de Rancy, her mind, being amused 
by the constant routine of a London life^ 
so new to her, will not -be so likely to dwell 
on the regrets which such circumstances 
might for a time excite ; and then she will be 
on the very spot to choose a more advanta- 
geous alliance. Farewell, then, my dear 
Mrs, Irwyn ; I can only repeat that I can havc^ 
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DO motive in what I urge, but the welfare of 
your interesting child ; and if at any time I 
can be of the slightest use to her, never hesi* 
tate in applying to me as to her most zealous 
friend." 

To these gracious promises and disinterested 
offers, Mrs.Irwyn returned all due thanks; 
and Lady Seliiston then took her leave. 



CHAP. III. 



Another spring had now returned, and the 
last fi^te was preparing at Chilwood Park pre- 
viously to the departure of Lady SelUston. It 
was to celebrate the eighteenth anniversary of 
Caroline's birth, and as Ellen was so nearly of 
the same age, the two friends were to share 
the honors of that day. Lady Selliston had 
vainly endeavoured to effect a masquerade, so 
many parents of the young people objecting 
to their children taking part in such an enter- 
tainment. A characterade was therefore sub* 
stituted, and many a young heart was now 
full of anxiety as to what dress and character 
would be most appropriate for them to assume. 
Only a fortnight remained, and Lady Selliston 
declared that it was high time the plan of the 
entertainment should be finally arranged : and 
as she resolved that there should be some dis- 
play of fancy to make up for the disappoint- 
ment of masks, she invited a certain number 
of young ladies to pass the ensuing fortnight 
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with her, that somethiDg of a pantomimic 
exhibition might be produced. But without 
Ellen nothing could be done ; she must there- 
fore come without delay, and accordingly the 
carriage was ordered, and Caroline despatched 
with the summons from Lady Selliston. 

She found Ellen unusually grave, who, on 
receiving the invitation, only replied, that she 
dared not accept it, and that she must even 
relinquish the prospect of sharing that happy 
day, her mother having received letters on 
business of urgent importance, which called 
her to Hereford, whither she must of course 
accompany her. 

" To Hereford !" exclaimed Caroline, " what 
in the name of patience calls Mrs. Irwyn there, 
above all places in the world 1 However, you 
need not, I suppose, be tied to her apron- 
string all the days of your life ; surely you can 
stay with my aunt during your mother's 
absence, for indeed she cannot just now do 
without you.*' 

** Your aunt is always kind to me," replied 
Ellen sorrowfully, ** but I could not see 
mamma go alone in her present health ; and 
indeed when I told her so, ehe seemed to 
think it a thing of course ; I dare not, there- 
fore, even hint an objection/' 
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<^ Oh ! if that be all/' exclaimed Caroline, 
^^ you are mine ; only let me go up stairs, and 
I will soon obviate all difficulty/' So saying, 
she flew up stairs, Ellen vainly endeavouring 
to withhold her. She found Mrs. Irwya 
busily arranging papers, and thought within' 
herself that wonders would never cease, on 
seeing her so engaged ; however, she took no 
notice of so unusual an exertion, but going 
up to her she said, ** I am quite glad to see 
you looking so much better, my dear' Mrs. 
Irwyn ; but I find that you are going to leave 
us just at a time when we are most in want 
of you." 

" So far do I feel from being better," 
replied Mrs. Irwyn, looking really ill, '' that 
I confess I dread a journey, for which at 
present I am wholly unequal ; business, how- 
ever, not pleasure, calls me away ; my going, 
therefore, admits of no delay." 

" Well, but at all events you must not think 
of going till after my birthday, for you know 
it is the last which will be celebrated ; and I 
should not enjoy it half so much without the 
presence of my earliest friend," said Caroline, - 
taking Mrs. Irwyn's hand with a profession of 
the utmost affection. 

" Thank you, Caroline," replied Mrs. Irwyn, 
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« but long before that time I hope to be ia 
Hereford, where I shall probably be detained 
a month." 

" Well, this is as provoking as unexpected/' 
said Caroline, sighing ; '* however, of course 
you will not take Ellen with you, and my aunt 
wishes her to remain at Chilwood till after the 
birth-day, if you have no objection to her 
returning with me now." 

'* Ellen's head has lately been so completely 
full of Chilwood, of its gay parties, and of 
dress," replied Mrs. Irwyn, '' that her goiug 
with me will probably afford me but little 
comfort; she is seldom now the comfort of 
her sick mother, nor do I wish to make her so 
against her will; she may therefore do as she 
likes." 

« 

At this moment Ellen entered the room, 
anxious to hear the result of Caroline's embassy. 
Her mother's serious countenance foreboded 
little success ; but Caroline, looking pleased, 
exclaimed, " Well, Ellen, as your going to 
Hereford is immaterial, you are to choose 
your head quarters during Mrs. Irwyn's ab- 
sence. Chilwood, of course, will receive the 
preference.", 

" But should you not like me to go with 
Vol. II. £ 
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you mamma?*' said Ellen timidly, half ashamed 
6f the question. 

" Of* course," replied Mrs. Irwyn, *'tny 
errand to Hereford beirig so faif from a pleasant 
one, to have a companion and istiarer in my 
Anxieties urould mitigate their weight ; ibut I 
can have no wish of retaining yOu from those 
pleasures, for which you so willingly resi^ a 
daughter's duty: but the fault perhaps is tbilne; 
I have given no dharms to your hbme ; ilhere- 
fore go, Ellen, and let your choice be perfectly 
unbiassed by my wish." 

There was a tone of kindness in eveiy word 
which Mrs. Irwyn had now nttiered, slo j)^- 
fectly unlike the fretful and ungenerdus disap- 
probation with which she generally repulsed . 
even the better feelings of her child, that 
Ellen was instantly touched by such an appeal, 
and throwing her arms around her mother, 
she exclaimcfd, ** Oh ! mamma, if ybu had evier 
before told me that / could mitigate ^our 
anxieties, that my being with you could make 
you happy, a palace would have possessed no 
charms to draw me from my home; but I 
thought you never cared about me, were never 
pleased with my endeavours to amuse arid 
cheer you ; but, dear mamma, I will go with 
you : and if you will only call me your dear 
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girl, «s Mr. Seymour calls A^ ehild, th«B 
indeed I will be every thing to you." 

Mrs. Irwyn dM nirt repulse, tliough she 
scarcely returned the embrace of her child, 
but simply replied, ** If I have not the spirits 
of Mr. Seymour^ to express the same lively 
feelings of parental pleasure, it is, that I have 
•not his blessings to excite them; he has all 
that can gild life, wliile .mine is bereaved of 
every joy. You, E4len, are the only treasure 
•pared flie, and yet you are scarcely a comfort 

tome." 

^' Because, mamma, I thought that you would 
never receive comfort from my hands; you 
seemed to reject, rather than accept my atten- 
tions ; and if I offered 'endearment, it seemed 
to worry more than gratify yon: but take me 
'to Hereford; let me be your nurse, yoor com- 
fort, your treasure; and you will find how 
'fondly I' can return a mother's love." 

Any feeling was easily excited in Ellen, '• bat 
none so soon as -that of gratitude. She now 
'saw in her mother a new creature, and in her 
iiffection she instantly sought a' new- tie. She 
kissed her a thousand times, tears rolling 
down her cheek ; then turning to Caroline, with 
a cheerful voice she positively declined going 

to Cbilwood ; but as she took leave of her, 

£ 8 
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assured her that her thoughts would al,ways 
be with her. 

. Mrs. Irwyii had been that morning particu- 
larly excited by letters of an unexpected nature 
from Mr. Morris, her former Banker, whose 
failure involving her property, had obliged her 
to quit Berwyns. These letters seemed to 
offer a hope that some part of that property 
might be reclaimed ; but as it would be neces- 
sary that she should sign certain bonds and 
certificates, her presence was required at 
Hereford. Mr. Morris therefore offered to 
receive herself and daughter at his house, for 
aa»long a time as her stay would be necessary. 
This had occasioned an exertion quite new to 
Mrs. Irwyn ; and in looking over papers which 
would be required to prove her claims,- tea 
thousand recollections of former days had been 
awakened, and under these, her feelings had 
received a renewal of parental tenderness. She 
believed herself to be daily sinking into the 
grave ; and now that a little exertion on her 
part might ensure some future provision for 
her child, she thought of Ellen and of the 
destitute situation in which she would be left 
after her death, in case General de Rancy still 
refused his consent to her alliance with his^ 
son. It was then too, that her past neglect of 
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her children crossed her mind. Conscience 
told her that if Ellen was disobedient and 
unkind, her own hand had broken the buds of 
filial affection. Thus was the mother now left 
to lament the delinquency of her child, and 
that child to seek from strangers the sweet tie 
which home had long denied her. And thus, 
alas ! will every bond of earth be dissolved, 
which is not first cemented by the power of 
Christianity ; for it is religion that can best 
unite the happiness of even nature's dearest 
connexions. Whether it be mother to child, 
sister to sister, friend to friend, if the sacred 
bond be. once, broken, which only can unite us 
to each other, as uniting us in Christ, every 
blessing must weaken; our, fold must, be 
divided, our dearest ties be dissolved ; since 
even nature is too weak to bind those divided 
from the great Shepherd, who bids us all take 
up. one. common cross and follow Him. 

But Mrs. Irwyu*'had neglected the advance- 
ment of her children's welfare, believing that 
they might choose the way to Heaven most 
pleasing to themselves ; till now she found, too 
late, that one only had been ordained, from 
which no foot can safely turn ; that neglecting 
the chart erected in the gospel for our safety, 
she had gone astray ; her own heart therefore. 
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Dot» bard fate, was now the cause ofresdeav-' 
ness and discontent. 

These reflections had been passing in her 
mhd; when Caroline entered the room, and 
the bitterness they had awakened was ^scarcely 
subdued; when Ellen again roused the latent 
anguish of self-reproach. She then expresse<l 
the feelingsi with whichherheart was full ; her 
child was touched by them, had promised! all 
that could' satisfy the parent, had granted all 
that she could have asked; and the exertion 
over her wishes obtained, Mrs. Irwyn again 
relaxed into her usual tone of discontent. 

Ellen returned' to her mothi^r's noom dieter^ 
mined cheerfully to assist in the preparation 
for the journey ; but in spite of eveiy effort to 
amuse and please her, Mrs. Irwyn's brow was 
again clouded, and her smiles were gone. 

Ellen talked in all her sprightliness of fancy, 
of the property likely to be reclaimed; the 
delight of again possessing Berwyns, and 
the happy changes which another week might 
effect ; but she was scarcely heard or heeded, 
and if her mother spoke it was only to give- — 
ivdl directions, but commands. Ail this did 
but renew the reserve on one side, and discon* 
tent on the other; and though Ellen went to 
bed satisfied with herself fox having yielded ta 
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her mother's wishes, rather than to the entrea- 
ties of Caroline, she, alas ! . almosjt regretted 
the sacrifice^ so little was duty th^,. principle 
of action with that self-willed girl. 

Caroline, vexed at being frustrated in her 
errand to the Herinitage, returned to Chilwood 
full of spleen against Mrs. Irwyn, determined 
if possible to persuade her aunt to over*rule 
Ellen's sudden fit of filial obedience. 

Lady Selliston accordingly promised to go 
early the next morning, resolved to conquer 
every objection made by mother and daughter, 
against her retaining Ellen as long as her own 
convenience mi^bt require it. Uqfortunately, 
armed with all the powers of a very Calypso, 
she reached the Hermitage just as Ellen and 
her mother had been arguing upon some trifling 
disagreement about Herbert, consequently 
Ellen was now little disposed to resist the 
entreaties of Lady Selliston, whose voice she 

no sooner heard than she ran forward to 

■• • • - .... 

receive her caresses. She guessed the purport 
of her visit : then again the jubilee with a)l its 
anticipated delights arose to her iqiagination ; 
and while pleasure awakened to entice another 
votary within her silken spells, conscience 
was allowed to sleep, and its '* still small 
voice,'' which Vould, baye warned her tp 
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lieware, was lost in the syren sounds which 
now, alas ! so fatally allured ' her, (ah ! little 
did she think so,) to a destiny of endless self- 
reproach. 

Mrs. Irwyn silently heard the arguments 
alleged against the necessity of taking Ellen 
on a journey, which was merely one of busi- 
ness ; and still leaving Ellen free to choose her 
path, she remained as if perfectly indifferent 
to the decision. 

Lady Selliston saw how much depended on 
her own perseverance, and finding that Ellen 
wavered, became the more eloquent in her 
cause ; till Ellen was at last persuaded that 
"really her going to Hereford was very unim- 
portant, as she could be of no use in the 
midst of lawyers and law-papers, and that 
Russell, as being more accustomed to her 
mother's ways, would be of greater comfort 
and assistance." She consented to accompany 
Lady Selliston ; and after a few arrangements 
which this sudden change of plan required^ 
she took a hasty leave of her mother, assuring 
her that if her stay were prolonged, she would 
cheerfully join her in a few weeks, 

Mrs. Irwyn, who had shown no signs of 
disapprobation, seemed perfectly satisfied with 
this plan ; but as Lady Selliston returned once 
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more to say farewell, a tear glisteDed in the 
mother's eye ; though the feeling perhaps was 
transient which had called it there, but 
unknown to Ellen, it died unheeded by the 
cold heart to which it had appealed. 

No sooner had Ellen reached Chilwood, 
than she felt dissatisfied under the conscious- 
ness of her own weak and sinful desert;^, of 
duty. She longed to return home and di^se 
a better part, but it was too late ; and vainly 
endeavouring to banish the reproach <$f her 
heart, she sat down bitterly lamenting the 
instability of her own principles. " Oh !'' 
said she, '' why am I always thus the creature 
of ungoverned feelings? Acting from the 
impulse of momentary passion, I am ever the 
victim of passing influence ; and heedless of 
reason's better dictates, I run from happiness 
and from peace/' These salutary reflections 
were, however, interrupted by the entrance of 
Caroline and Lady Selliston : she followed 
them down stairs, and every painful remem- 
brance was soon lost in the anticipations of 
the approaching jubilee. 

The plan of the pantomine was placed before 

her, and her imagination soon caught the 

vivid coloring of Lady Selliston's ingenious 

. fancy. Caroline^ the queen of the gain, was 

£ 5 
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to personate Night; Ellen to be Aurora, 
and a certain number of young ladies to 
take parts with each as planets, satelKtes, 
seasons, and hours. These being selected 
from a list of those most likely to do credit to 
their respectiTe characters, invitations were 
immediately dispatched to them ; and in a 
few days, Chilwood Park was filled with 
young girls, fancy milliners, painters, and 
workmen of every description, and the whole 
house soon converted into fairy>Iand. 

The morning previously to the birthday. 
Lady Selliston came to Caroline with a counte- 
nance of unusual consternation, and exclaimed, 
" Only think how provoking ! here is a packet 
containing letters from Russell for Ellen and 
myself, to say that as Mrs. Irwyn is extremely 
ill, Eilen must go to Hereford without delay, 
and that a servant will be at Warminster to- 
morrow to meet her. What is to be done ! for 
we shall never find another Aurora — besides, 
there is no time now for any alteration.*' 

" Oh ! her going is out of the question," 
replied Caroline, " for without her, our even- 
ing will now be quite spoilt* Not one of those 
Italian duets will I sing with any one else ; 
and who could take her place in the waltz 
and allemande, which will be the principal 
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displa;]ft What nonsense to be sure! it is 
only one of Mrs. Irwyn^s nervou^ w^ims, so 
why say any thing about it to Ellen ?— 7we can 
always deny having received the parcel, and 
if Mrs. Irwyn gets worse, she will soon send 
off another despatch, which will signify little 
after the dance.'' 

'' I fancy/' said her Ladyship, *< that the 
poor wooian is really ill, as Russell says she 
has two physicians to attend her ; however, we 
all know that Mrs. Irwyn is easily frightened, 
30 I may just set aside my letters till after to^ 
morrow, for as you say, one day can makq po 
great difference ; but we must keep our owp 
counsel, and say nothing to Ellen ti|l after ^he 
dance, and then I will give her the informsitipti 
as if it were just received." 

This was accordingly agreed, and Lady 
Selliston, happy in having so " faniously 
settled the matter," renewed all her toils as 
directress of the festive scene. 

That morning's post also brought Ellen a 
letter from Miss Aubrey; — once, oh, how 
eagerly would she have received it! — but 
something of shame now came across her, as 
she felt how little she deserved such a remem- 
brance; and almost dreading its contents, 
conscious of meriting only reproach, she left 



« 
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it some time unopened. When she had finished 
her.worky however, she retired to her room, 
and taking her letter, read as follows : — 



" My dear Ellen, 

I cannot leave Ash field, where I have 
been passing the last week with Mrs. War ton, 
without writing a few lines to apologize for 
my apparent neglect in not having called on 
'you« which I fully intended doing previously 
to my quitting this neighbourhood ; for, 
although my society would propably have 
been only an interruption to those pursuits 
into which you have engaged with an avidity 
that I should once, have believed impossible, 
yet the interest I must ever feel in your behalf 
would have induced my meeting the risk of 
an unwelcome reception. I am, however, 
obliged to give up all hope of seeing you, 
being unexpectedly called to Llanvair, where 
I am going in a few days, and shall be happy 
in conveying any letters from you. 

*' Many enquiries will, 1 am sure, be made 
by those kind friends so deeply interested in 
your welfare. I wish, Ellen, that you could 
empower me to communicate what would 
give us all so much pleasure to hear — that 
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you were advancing in a course of Christianity, 
delighting more and more in all the duties 
attached to it. But, alas ! what can I now 
say, if I take report as my authority 'i that 
Ellen is the ' toast of fashion, and the play- 
thing of Lady Selliston.' Such praises, I fear, 
will give little pleasure to those who, unaccus- 
tomed to the parade of display, will consider 
them only as sad tokens of a dissipated mind. 
Oh ! Ellen, what volumes might be written on 
the dangers into which you have thrown your- 
self! yet arc you sure that you can, as a 
Christian, resist their allurements, and in the 
midst of them, conscientiously discharge the 
duties to which you are bound by the com- 
mands of your Creator? or do you rest con- 
tented in their neglect, defying the authority 
of the Most High ? I do not condemn you, 
my dear Ellen, as doing so, the truth rests 
between the Almighty and your conscience; 
and earnestly do I hope, that in his sight you 
are free from such an accusation : but let me 
solemnly urge you to beware of the influence 
of pleasure, lest in listening to its syren voice 
you fall its victim. 

" Yet why should I presume to interfere ? 
my cautions will only be thrown aside as 'too 
prosy ^* or you will regard them merely as the 
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illibieral wavqiags of one judgiog from the 
evidence pf only outward app.fiaranc^a ; but I 
coiiild not write to o^e who^ipot I hs^ve 90 sincer^^ 
lovedj, lyithoi^t pnce more offering the dictates 
of afTeption. } ne^^ not say^ ho\^ much we 
all iregret that we now hear so seldom from 
you ; but I fear we pust expect no (^mend- 
men t, while miore pleasureable engagements 
so fully occupy your time. J will not there- 
fore intrude any further plaim on your atten- 
tiouy aware that a correspondence bearing 
restraint, can give little satisfaction to either 
party; and yet thi^ could :$carcely be avoided, 
where, with «uch opposite pursuits, we could 
find few subjects of mutual interest. Should 
you, however, at any future time require any 
assistance or advice, you may securely rely on 
mine, so far as I can offer them, assured that 
I shall ever be your friend. 

" Dear Fanny is quite well, always happy 
in the discharge of her duty. I rejpice tp hear 
such good accounts of your excellent brother. 
J find;; from Lady Warton, that he is now an 
interpreter of Oriental languages, which has 
given him a considerable advantage ; and that 
he has also undertaken the missionary cause 
with great succe3s. Indi^ seems to possess few 
charms to him. He has encountered all its 
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temptations, yet in the midst of them he seems 
to h6 advancing in Christianity and honor. 
What a blessing is this, Ellen, to all who love 
him ! Fanny tells me that poor Susan Eltiott is 
at last released ; her sufferings were very great; 
but she patiently supported them, and died full 
of hope, in the assurance of a glorious resur* 
rection, through the merits of her Redeemer ! 
" Mrs.Warton unites in kind regards to 
you, my dear Ellen, and with the same senti- 
ments I remain your*s, very affectionately, 

** Agnes Aubrby." 



Every remembrance of Lianvair was power- 
fully awakened, by this letter, and Ellen sighed 
as she thought of those friends whose affec- 
tion she had so justly forfeited by her neglect. 
" Fanny may indeed well be happy,'' said she 
within herself, and / too was happy at Lian- 
vair, but they none of them love me now ; 
and yet Miss Aubrey little knows how often I 
am wretched in the midst of all this parade of 
pleasure! It will, however, soon be over, 
and then I will retrieve the past. I wish I 
had gone to Hereford with mamma, but it is 
useless wishing any thing now." Tears filled 
her eyesy for dissatisfied with herself, she wm 
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unhappy, and vainly did she struggle against 
the conviction of conscience. She resolved 
to write immediately to Miss Aubrey and 
Fanny, to solicit a renewal of their affection, 
and to promise amendment ; but scarcely had 
she begun doing so, when Caroline called her 
away, and long before the post hour arrived. 
Miss Aubrey and Fanny, her good resolutions 
and the letters, were altogether forgotten.- 
. The happy day now arrived, and after an 
early dinner, Lady Selliston began the impor- 
tant business of dressing first herself, and 
then her young partisans. Spring with its 
flowers. Summer with its firuits, Autumn with 
its coronet of wheat, and Winter bound in 
chains, frosted over to represent ice, formed 
fanciful contrasts. 

Lady Selliston, having attired her " little 
fairies,'' as she styled them, seemed quite 
delighted with this display of her own fancy ; 
but looking for Ellen, was surprised to find 
her in the hands of a servant, who loudly 
declared that '' Miss Irwyn had quite spoilt 
her beautiful dress by such old-maidish whims/' 
Lady Selliston sprang forward to learn, the 
cause of this sudden ejaculation, and found 
that Ellen would not submit to the indelicacy 
of such "tw^ short sleeves." Lady Selliston, 
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really vexed , declared that she would rather 
dress a thousand such as Caroline, than one 
so provokingly perverse as Ellen, and was 
warmly contesting the point with her when 
the bell rang which was to summon Night and 
Morning, planets, stars, hours, and seasons, to 
their respective stations. ^* There !'' exclaimed 
her Ladyship, " you, whom I drcst the first, 
are now the last to be ready ; provoking girl ! 
but you shall not,'' added she, hastily looping 
up the sleeves, " muffle yourself up as if on 
a journey to Lapland ! — but come, we have 
not another moment to lose." 

Ellen cast another look upon the glass, to 
see if she could really venture to display such 
a dress. She certainly never looked so well, 
and as Caroline was not ashamed of her white 
arms, which were even more indelicately 
exposed than her own, she silently followed 
Lady Selliston to the saloon prepared for the 
magic scene. The guests we're all arrived, 
and as Jews, Turks, Grecians, flower-girls, 
and fortune-tellers, had now filled the rooms. 
The pantomime then opened, and being con- 
cluded by the meeting of Day and Night, the 
performers mingled with the other guests in 
the midst of general applause. Joy seemed 
to be the common feeling : the young people 
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ivere animatedj^ and the old were happy ii^ 
witnessing the mirth of othejra. 

George Melford» a yoking and dissipated 
college comps^nion of Fredericks, who had long 
cpiisid(^ed himself as a favorite with Caroline, 
clftimed her for the first, quadrilles. Frede- 
i^c Dex.t, led Eljen as his partner; but while 
Caroline, was. del^ating about her choice of 
quadrilles, Frederic turned to, Ellen and said, 
*' I suppose ^ou have seen your cousin 1 
** Cousin !'* exclaimed Ellen, " wb?^t cousin 1 

** Louis de. Ranqy," replied Frederic coolly ; 
** he dined with us to-day, and came liere, asi 
I thought, to see you, but it seems that wa^ a 
secondary purpose." 

"And is he in this very housed" asked 
Ellen faintly. 

" He was in this very room not half an hour 
ago," replied Frederic, " but I fancy he pre- 
ferred, the ttd^ tQ th^ ideal l^eayen ; for as soon 
a^ yon plaything opened,'' added he, pointing 
contemptuously to the saloon^ " he was off, 
and. SLs I thought he looked somewhat like 
BanquQ's ghost, I followed the restless spirit, 
apd found him star-gazing in the corridor ; he 
complained that the heat of this room, together 
witl^ the fatigue of a long journey, had rather 
vyearied spill and body, so 1 left hint to recruit 
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both in the pure atmosphere of a March 
midnight." 

Frederic, who always delighted in teasing 
Ellen whenever he could so retaliate her known 
dislike to him, would probably have prolonged 
the subject in sharper insinuations, had she 
not, pale as death, entreated him to lead: her 
away. He took her to the nearest seat^ and 
sorry for the evident emotion which he had 
thus wantonly excited, forbore further remark ; 
for though he was a dissipated chara'cter, he 
was not void of the milk of human kindness^ 

The dance was now waiting for them, and 
Lady Selliston coming forward: to enquire the 
cause of such' a dek^, desired Frederic to 
take another partner, and then asked Ellen 
what ailed her. *'Oh !: take; me out of this 
room," said Ellen, " do take, me away^ for 
waltzing has made me so sick and giddy, that 
indeed I cannot danee any more.'' 

** Do not say that, my love,*' replied bee 
Ladyship, *^ air and someJa^nender dtops will 
soon restore you both to. spirits and to plea* 
sure ; 1 fear that you have esserted yourself too 
much ; but come with me, you will^ I daie say, 
soon be well again." So saying, she led* her 
up slairs ; and when they were alone, Ellen 
exclaimed, ^* Do let me go to bedy for indeed 
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I. feel very ill. Oh! what will Louis say to 
me! what will he think of me !" 
'! This exclamation solved the problem of her 
indisposition, but Lady Sclliston, assured that 
Louis could know nothing of Mrs. Irwyn's 
niiess, was relieved in believing herself secure 
OB that subject. She therefore endeavoured 
to soothe her young charge, and replied, 
" What will he think of 50U? why only that 
he never saw you look so well ; . therefore pray 
keep, up your spirits, for these pale cheeks do 
BOt at all accord with the rosy smiles . of mor- 
ning. It was, however," added she, feigning 
to misunderstand the feelings which had been 
excited, " very inconsiderate of. Captain . de 
Rancy, to give you so sudden a surprise, for 
agreeable as it may be, your spirits are. not 
strong enough to be so trifled with.'' 

''Oh! exclaimed the self-accused girl," it 
is I only who am inconsiderate ; but I am 
always weak, sinfully weak." 

Lady Selliston, dreading the result of any 
further self-examination, pretended not. to 
understand the nature of these reproaches, and 
therefore changing the subject, she said, 
" come, love, your cousin is, I fancy, now. in 
the dancing-room, and, I dare say, anxiously 
awaiting you, so let me bathe your eyes with 
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rose water, and then I will resign you to his 
charge for the remainder of the evening*. 
Seriously, however," continued her Ladyship, 
10 a tone of slight displeasure, '*I entreat you 
for my sake now to exert yourself, for remem- 
ber that I have lavished much trouble and 
expense in securing for you a happy evening." 

This appeal to Ellen's gratitude had all its 
desired effect; she felt how much was due 
from her to her benefactress, as she blindly 
called her false friend, and though she felt 
wholly unequal to support the part assigned 
her, after some effort to assume a more cheer- 
ful countenance, she followed Lady Sellistou, 
and again joined the " motley crew." 

Louis was indeed amongst them, but being 
in earnest conversation with Caroline, at the 
upper end of the room, he did not observe 
Ellen's return. ** And does she really know 
that Mrs. Irwyn is WW anxiously enquired he* 

" As to that," replied Caroline, ** she is 
always ill, and if Ellen fretted at every little 
nervous fit, she would soon be as bad as her 
mother. However, Mrs. Irwyn certainly com- 
plained of being unwell before she went/' 

" But I understood," said Louis, ** that 
letters had arrived express from Hereford, to 
inform Ellen of her mother's dangerous relapse. 
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«nd to request her immediate attendance 
there." 

"Oh yes," replied Oaf oliue carelessly, "I 
beliei^e there was a letter came this morning 
to that purpose, but I really know nothing 
•about it/ only that we all thought it would be 
absurd in Ellen to go away till after the dance, 
as one day could make no great difference." 

Louis made no other reply than a deep sigh ; 
but thought within himself, " Can this really 
!be the same Ellen, who, at Llanvair but a few 
^months ago, delighted in soothing the lonely 
hours of a poor cottager, and who now can 
.mingle with a scene like this, when her mother 
may be suffering the last agonies of death ? 
Oh ! where will my delusion end !" 

The black picture still filled his imagina- 
tion, when Lady Selliston, gently tapping his 
shoulder> recalled him tto the reatlity before 
him : he storted, but did not reject the hand of 
Ellen, as her Ladyship placed it on his arm, 
gaily bidding him to take charge of her little 
sensitive, ^he then left them, and Lonis 
ailen tiy . led >£U*en ' to a • seat, where they might 
be leastlikely to excite observation. Neither 
spoke for some minutes, when Louis at last 
ventured to e)cpress his surprise on finding 
ker'tliere, ^*for,'^«aid'lie, '^1 expected 'to hear 
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of your being at Hereford with your sick 
mother." 

*' Ellen blushed dfefeplyas she repUccI, **My 
mother went there merely on business; my going 
with het therefore seemed unnecessary." 

But Is she not very ill V* said' Louis. 

She is certainly far from ' being well/ 
replied Ellen ; ** but you know she is always 
more or less an invalid, and I trust change of 
scene will be of great benefit to her.'* 

Louis, who conceived this to ' be a Inere 
prevarication, and sstid under the skme feeling 
with which Caroline liad suppbsed that ''a 
day would make no difference/' although a 
mother s life was in the qne^ion, replied with 
some iseverity, *' And yet the anxiety which 
must ever attetid matters of business, is, I 
should think, a i^ad companiion of solitary 
hours. Poor Mrs. lJ[*wyn I were Herbert in 
England, she would not be so deserted.'* 

Ellen truly fdt hbw just was that Teproacb, 
-and yet she little thought Under what suspi- 
cions it wtis given.-' Her own conscience, 
however, htMl- so 'severely aciiu^ed 'h^r, that 
she could now 'ill bear the* accusations of 
.linother; she kn^w that they were juBt, but 
Bhe thought a generous heart "Would not have 
addedto the siifficient aj^ouy of lililf-reproabfa ; 
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she therefore sat sullenly silent. Frederic at 
that moment came up to her, and taking her 
hand, said, ** Come, Ellen, the Spanish dance 
is called for, in >^hich you are engaged to me. 
I am not going to be cheated by another 
fainting fit, so come along, for as Louis does 
not seem to be in a dancing humour, he can 
have no objection to your choosing another 
partner." 

Ellen withdrew her hand, assuring him that 
she could not dance anymore; upon which 
another appeal was made to Louis, who only 
replied haughtily, '' Miss Irwyn, I should sup- 
pose, is entirely guided by her own wishes, 
mine can have no influence over her in any 
way." So saying, he arose, but had he pos- 
sessed the spells of a magician, he could not 
have so changed Ellen, as by the bitterness 
of that last look. One kind . word would 
totally have subdued the pride which rebelled 
against her better self; but that unexpected 
reproach again roused every angry feeling, 
and gave an energy which reason in vain had 
endeavoured to supply. She gave her hand 
to Frederic, and as a new creature, she now 
smiled, danced, and waltzed, with all the 
spirits of a light heart; her countenance 
became animated and her cheek flushed^— but 
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alas ! it was the flush of angry passion^ and 
while she was inwardly wretched, she seemed 
the gayest and happiest of the party. 

Louis gave one last look as Ellen mingled 
with the dancers^ and then hastily left the 
room. He ordered his horse and turned to 
the deserted Hermitage, where he knew that 
he might command bed and board. 

His ride was but a melancholy one; the 

moon shining in majestic grandeur, surrounded 

by ten thousand stars, recalled to his mind the 

mimic scene which he had so lately left. He 

could not but compare it with that now before 

him^ and as he did so, he said within himself/ 

** Earth in vain aspires to catch the semblance 

of Heaven, and human beings to wear the garb 

of excellence ! Earth and earthly things are 

still deceitful, and he that clings to them for 

happiness must be taught how fallacious is the 

hope which rests on any thing so frail. How 

unlike is that chaste moon to her^ who in its 

representation disguised a heart so guilty; 

and poor Ellen, to the sweet morning whose 

peace she could so ill assume. Such is the 

difference between Heaven, the reality of joy, 

and Earth with all its visionary dreams ! There 

only can goodness dwell unmixed with sin, 

while here, our dearest hopes are blighted by 
Vol. II. F 
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disappointment r With thtse refleotion^ be; 
reached the Hermitage, and having leiurat M 
the particulars of Mrs. IrWya*B illneasi hc^called 
for pen and ink, and retired to hia room* 

Morning found Ellen foverish and wfetcbedif 
Fatigued from the exertions of the preceding 
day, and miserable in the remembrance-^of its 
events, she had passed hours of painful sus- 
pense. She knew that she had ' serioukly 
wounded Ii0uis> and that nothing could .vind»* 
cate her desertion of her mdther.. He was 
always disgusted by any thihg like exhibitioii 
in a female ; and as she remembered thits* aad 
thought of the disgraceful dress in which he 
had just seen her, she believed that she bad 

irrevocably offended him* 

Scarcely had she finished dressing, when 
Lady Selliston entered the room, with a coUh* 
tenance of feigned distress, and giving EUea 
a packet, which she said had just arrived 
from Hereford, condoled with her on its goih 
tents, regretting that she must so soon be 
deprived of her little favorite. 

Ellen scarcely heeded these flattering com* 
pliments, but making no reply, she calmly 
read Russell's letter, in which she was direcUd 
to take a servant with her a» for as Warmin- 
ster, where another ^ould bein readiness' to 



^ocQu^^aqy her the remainder of the jouraeji 
that bbo delay might prevent her reaching 
Hereford as soon as possible^ Mra, Irwyn being 
considered in some danger. ■. 

Lady Selliston, who had prophesied- to 
Caroline that of course she must submit to 
witness a fine scene of hysterics and fainting, 
was surprised . in seeing Ellen so calm. She 
was indeed pale as death, and her lips trem* 
bled astshe endeavoured to speak with assumed 
composure ; but no tears followed, scarcely a 
sigh was excited, though had Lady Selliston 
better understood the veal feelings of the 
human heart. Under the impression of such 
deep sorrow, she would have known it to be 
the calmness, not of apathy^-but of .despain 
EUen, however, now felt the necessity of imme« 
diate exertion, and therefore patiently followed 
Lady Selliston to the breakfast-room. Caroline, 
untouched by the affliction of her friend, 
merely expressed herself vexed by. the unwel- 
come summons, and concluded her condolences 
by saying that she made no doubt Mrs. Irwyn 
would soon recover, she bcgaa her criticisois 
on the persons and the dresses of those who 
had assembled thei'e the preceding night. 

George Melford seemed to be ia all her 
thoughts. His waltzing, his.daacing^ and his 
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singing, were tbemes of endless encomiums ; 
and she declared^ ''that he was by far the 
most handsome in the room, although Louis 
de Rancy was there/* 

Ellen tasted but a very small portion of her 
breakfast, and then left the room to prepare 
for her melancholy journey, without a wish of 
hearing the further discussion of her unfeeling 
friend. With a heiavy heart and bitter reflec- 
tions, she began the necessary preparations, 
when the servant brought her a letter, which 
had just been left by a messenger from the 
Hermitage, saying that it required no answer. 
Ellen felt immediately relieved when she saw 
that it came from Louis, as she hoped it might 
lead to a reconciliation ; but she forgot that 
although duty is easily neglected, its neglect 
cannot be so soon forgiven nor atoned, till she 
found how. fatal even to earthly hope are the 
consequences of indiscretion, which the fol- 
lowing letter but too truly proved. 

'* It would be impossible, and perhaps 
needless, for me to describe the anguish with 
which the events of last pight have filled my 
heart. It is not, however, to make aAy further 
appeal to your feelings, that I now 'address 
you. Your own hand gave the blow which 
has at once destroyed the fairest liope of my . f^f 
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life, which for years had but too fondly cen- 
tered in yourself— I must therefore patiently, 
bear the just punishment of my idolatry. But 
as our mutual happiness requires an immediate 
decision, I will not delay the painful task of 
resigning the claim which you had bestowed^ 
and of releasing you from an engagement^ 
which musty I am sure, be only one of bon« 
dage to you, since the contrast of our pursuits 
and dispositions is too great ever to unite 
us with any comfort to each other. This is 
indeed a painful conviction, the more so as it 
remains the only barrier, but alas ! too power- 
ful a one, to the consummation of those hopes, 
so long cherished between us, now never to be 
realized ! I do not reproach you, Ellen ; I can 
have no right to interfere with the line of hap- 
piness you have chosen. Your own heart 
guided the preference of dissipation; and since 
the voice of Christianity, and the influence of 
your lianvair friends, have failed in teaching 
you the principles of duty and of true happi- 
ness, vain must be my wishes, useless my 
efforts, to lead you to the one, or to secure to 
you the other. Our views of life are different, 
different therefore must be our path. A few 
months ago, Ellen, I left you all that I could 
wish; and assured that the want of stability, 



which had once deceived ^you^' Was l)ul the 
t^akness bf giddy chHdhood^^ f rented oii the 
hope of finding yon, on my retum, niGitured in 
excellence and principle. Oh! how fondly 
have I pictured to my father the daughter 
whom he might proudly own; and when at 
length subdued by my entreaties, and trusting 
to my judgment, he kindly sanctioned our 
alliance, on the condition that Switzerland 
should be our home, I believed myself secure 
of every earthly happiness, till the altered style 
of your letters alarmed m^; by c*6rh)bdtatidg 
a ireport which readied me, of your having 
follen the votary of fashion f Yet still unwilling 
to believe it, I obtained a short leave of 
absence, ^that I might form a fairer judgment, 
and arrived last night harassed with all the 
anxiety of such an errand ; when, alas, the 
dress alone, in which I found you, proved the 
report but too justly founded. Not only did 
I find the mind of Ellen ensliaved by the flat* 
tery which it once abhofted, but her heart dead 
even to the feelings of filial,' nay, of human 
tenderness; for while the mother was vainly 
calling for her child, to soothe perhaps the last 
hours of life, that child, mingled in all the 
revehrtes of dissipation, unchecked even by the 



remembraDce of a pareot's suffering i Cotild 
I then take such \o be the daughter of Geaeral 
de Raocy, and proudly ovin her the wife e>i 
Louis ? Could 1 take the puppet of a panto- 
minlke, a» an ornament to Switzerland'?; Oh! 
QO^ Ellen, justice to my father, to myself,, and 
to my . country, forbids so disgraceful an 
aUiaace. : ; 

*^ Farewell then for ever !->— yet in closing 
this last communicadon, let me entreat — let 
ine urge you, as you value the love of Heaven, 
to remember your Creator, while time is yet 
your own; Oh! turn to Him who still waits 
to, he gracious, for He only can break those 
chains of misery and sin by which you now 
are fettered ! I speak not for your temporal 
happiness-^that, alas ! must be no longer an 
interest with me; but a higher and more 
important . one claims the appeal— 'for oh I 
Ellen, if you would obtain the peace of God 
here, and life hereafter, return ere it be too 
late, in humble penitence, to the Saviour Who 
only can bestow them ! 

" That these may be your final portion, 
fha]l ever be the earnest prayer of 

" Your brother's frietid, 

" touis DE Rancy." 
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Poor Ellen little expected this last trial; 
and overcome by such complicated misery, 
sihe sobbed as if her heart would break. She 
felt that the punishment was just, though 
heavily it had fallen. She had deserted her 
duty, had yielded to the obstinacy of an 
ungoverned spirit, and she knew that the past 
could admit no reparation ; but to lose the 
esteem of one, to whom she had ever looked 
up as the arbiter of her happiness, was more 
than she could bear. '* Yet," thought she, 
** bad as I am, he even thinks me worse. 
Well might he turn from me, disgusted by the 
heartless levity of which he believed me guilty! 
His love is lost, but I will not sink so deeply 
in his esteem — he shall at least know that I 
was ignorant of my mother's illness. Dear, 
dear mamma — heaven grant that her life be 
spared, and then, although my heart be broken, 
it shall henceforth be devoted to her and to 
my duty !*' 

She then wrote to Louis, assuring him of 
her total ignorance respecting her mother's 
illness, confessed herself unworthy of his con- 
tinued affection, and concluded by entreating, 
that in writing to Herbert, he would, as far as 
possible, consistently with the justice due to 
himself, palliate her conduct, that he might 
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be spared the anguish it must iDAict^-aud 
then bade farewell for ever! She offered no 
vindication of her conduct, made no profession 
of intended amendment: too much humbled 
under the sense of her aggravated weakness, 
she now patiently submitted to its conse- 
quences. Having concluded her letter, she 
sent, a messenger immediately to the Hermi- 
tage, and desired that her servant would attend 
her withojut delay. This done, she felt her 
mind relieved, and now prepared for her jour- 
ney : she took the jewels with which she had 
been ornamented, and went to return them to 
Lady Selliston, Caroline, who was sitting 
with her, arose as Ellen entered, and bade 
her be comforted, as no doubt her mother 
.would soon be well. To this she made no 
immediate reply, but having silently restored 
the pearls to their owner, she asked; Lady 
Selliston if, on the preceding day, she had 
received any intimation of Mrs. Irw}^n's illness? 
Her Ladyship confused by the unexpected 
question, blushed, but still evaded it, when 
Ellen tamed to Caroline and saidj " Did Louis 
say nothing of it to you during the conversa- 
tion in which I saw you engaged V 

" He said . something about it," replied 
Caroline, " but I told him,, that knowing your 
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mother to be sooil frightened, wie bad all agreed 
that yotir going till after the dimce was qotte 
unnecessary^/' ^^ When did that packet arrive 
then?** said Ellen, assured that some decep- 
tion had been practised towards her. 

" Oh f it came yesterday morning,'' replied 
Lady Selliston, finding that further disguise 
was useless ; *^ but- indeed, my love, in cOflh 
sideration to your feelings, I determined to 
conceal its contents till after the dance, un- 
iKrilling to spoil the pleasure of your evening;** 

** Pleasure indeed T . exclaimed Ellen, as 
the whole truth flashed across her mind ; 
*' but did yon not tell' Louii^,*' added she, 
addressing herself to Caroline, " that I knew 
nothing <of this sad summoni^ 1'^ 

''How could I enter into long discussions in 
a ball room?*' replied the designing girl, ** I 
told him we all thought one day could make 
no great difference in your jonrney, and I am 
sure I forget what further excuses I made.'' 

Ellen, unable to support herself, sunk on a 
chair, and in a tone of the deepest agony 
exclaimed, *' Oh ! what endless wretchedness 
has that day of pleasure cost me, which was 
anticipated with siich impatient delight! — 
Little did I think, when the delusive picture 
hung before me, what a dreadful perspective 
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it concealed ; but I deserve every punishment, 
and God in his justice now leaves me to the 
bitterness of remorse.'' 

Lady Selliston Wasaldrmed by the look of 
pale despair with which this was spoken, and 
endeavoured, by the fondest endearments, to 
soothe her unhappy victim. But all were 
useless and uhheededi as filiennow only saw 
in Lady Selliston .the. author of her present 
distress. 

The servant who .was to accomj^ny her to. 
Warminster soon arrived with a post-chaiae. 
She returned her young mistress the letter she 
had sent to Louis, telling her that he had left 
Lymington early that morning, nor did she 
know where he was gone. 

Lady Selliston, who thonght Ellen very unfit 
for the journey, urged her to wait another 
day ; but Ellen, anxious to leave a scene c^ 
so much misery, exclaimed, *' Oh ! no, I have 
delayed but too long, not another hour will I 
remain." So saying, she took a hasty leave 
of Lady Selliston and Caroline, and drove from 
Chilwood, bitterly lamenting that she had ever 
been tempted to enter it. 



CHAP. IV. 



It was nearly dark when Ellen and her 
attendant reached Hereford. On alighting at 
the humble lodging of her mother, she sprang 
forward, and without noticing Russell, she 
ran up the narrow staircase, wildly exclaiming, 
** Oh ! where is mamma ! I will — I must see 
her!" The door of a small sitting-room 
opened, and Mr. Seymour gently taking Ellen's 
hand, led her in and bade her be composed. 

The surprise and shame of meeting one 
whom she had so ungratefully neglected, 
recalled her to herself; and hiding her face 
with both her hands she said, " Oh ! Mr. 
Seymour, spare me from reproach, I could not 
bear it now — but do take me to dear mamma ; 
I am very, very wretched, and yet I will not 
cry -rand if she sleeps, indeed I will not 
wake her." 

Mr. Seymour was sincerely touched by her 
distress, and knowing how largely he must 
yet add to her cup of sorrow, he replied, with 
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it tone of deep compassion, ''She- is bot 
asleep, my poor Ellen ;• but be composed, and 
presently you shall see her/' 

*' Yes, yes,'* she exclaimed, *' I am com- 
posed ;'' then looking up suspiciously, as if 
she dreaded further enquiry, she added, ** Oh ! 
Mr. Seymour, my earliest, best friend, do not 
tell me that mamma is dead !, She must live 
to forgive me ; for I cannot bear this agotiy 
of remorse." 

" It is not by this despair, Ellen, that you 
can atone for the past," replied Mr. Seymour ; 
** but if you would seek the forgiveness of your 
heavenly Father, prove your penitence by now 
submitting patiently to His unerring will, 
whether the issue terminate in life or death." 

'< Then she is not reality dead,'' said Ellen, 
'* and I may yet receive her blessing and for- 
giveness. Oh ! Mr. Seymour, lead me to her 
this moment, and bid her live to bless me! 
Surely she will know her child, and speak to 
her poor Ellen one word of kindness, for I 
cannot support this dreadful dispensation. 

*' It is indeed an awful one,*' replied *Mr. 
Seymour, scarcely knowing how to soothe the 
wretched girl ; " but let us not call it dreadful ; 
rather let us turn to our God in prayer, that 
it may be made one of mercy to you." ^ 
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<* Oh ! there can be no mercy lor me,'' 
exclaimed Elleq, in a tone of despair; 'M am 
too wicked to dese^rve it: but talk aot now of 
comfort^ take me to mamma : liviug or lifeless, 
I ufUl ^ee her/' 

Mr. Seybiour endeavoured to dissuade her 
from so daiog till the was a little, more com- 
posed ; finding, however, that ail resistance 
mras unavailing, lie led her to the sick room, 
entreating her to command herself, for the sake 
of her mother ; but when she saw the senseless 
form of her, fronp whom she had. parted so 
unkindly) all the bitterness of self-rreproaiih 
returned, and falling on the bed, she gave way 
to all the violence of unsubdued grief. . . 

Mrs. Irwyu, who had been for some hours 
in a state of insensibility, was suddenly roused 
by the sobbing of her child; and looking 
wildly round her, she asked, who it was that 
thus disturbed her ? 

It was enough that Ellen heard her mother's 
f oice, and raising herself with the energy of 
anxious, agonizing hope, she caught the cold 
band of her expiring parent and exclaimed, 
'^ Dearest mamma, it is I, don't you know 
your child, your own poor Ellen? Oh ! do 
not spurn her from you, look at her once again, 
speak, if only one word more V 



Mre.Irwyn sjpfokenot, but looking earnestly 
at Ellen ^Biintly smiledy wliile a tear glistened 
in faer languid eye,' as it again closed to 
insensibility. ' 

Ellen pressed her parent's hand moreclosely 
to her bosom, as if fearful that the vital spark 
should expire ere she could once noore arouse 
her to a sense of tenderness, and then 
exclaimed with ad imploring voice, *' Mother ! 
my own dearest mother, have pity on me, for 
I am wretched! do but tell ine that you for- 
give me, for indeed I did not know how ill yoti 
were/' 

Mrs. Irwyn, again starting from her lethargy, 
fixed her eyes upon the countenance of Ellen, 
although scarcely sensible of the appeal which 
had thus roused her; and unconscious of any 
thing to forgive, she faintly said, ^' I thought 
you would come to me, Ellen:" then raising 
her head from the pillow and laying it on the 
bosom of her child, she immediately expired. 

Ellen for some '^ nioments hung over the 
corpse of her mother in speechless agony, 
then throwing her arms roUnd her t^eck she 
sobbed as if her heart would break. Mr* 
Seymour allowed her undisturbed indulgence, 
as he hailed those tears, bitter as they were, a 
relief which despair had long denied her ; but 
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at leogtfa alarmed by the .vehemence of her 
grief, he carried her out of the room and 
desired Russell to put her in bed, white he 
went for medical assistance. 

Paintings and hysterics rapidly succeeded, 
and when Mr. Hervey arrived, he found her 
in high delirium. The usual remedies were, 
however, applied, and in a few hours she 
became more calm. Mr. Seymour, assured 
that every relief had been administered,v left 
her to the care of Russell and the woman of 
the house, and retired to his own room to pray 
for the unhappy girl, and to seek support for 
himself in the strength of God. 

Mrs. Irwyn had suffered much from the 
fatigue of her journey, and on her arrival at 
Hereford complained of being so unwell, that 
she preferred taking a lodging rather than 
accept the offer of Mr. and Mrs. Morris, to 
make their house her abode. Russell often 
entreated that she would send for advice, but 
she always replied that it was useless, for that 
nothing could now avail her. Such language 
was, however, so common with her, that 
Russell would scarcely have heeded it, had not 
an evident alteration in her mistress alarmed 
her ; she requested permiasion to send for 
Ellen, but Mrs. Irwyn always answered, " No, 
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let Ellen enjoy herself now, she cannot do so 
long/' 111 a few days she declared herself 
better, scarcely complained of any thing, and 
exerted herself more than usual; but still 
she evidently declined, would take no food, 
and became extremely restless. Mrs. Morris, ^ 
alarmed by this account from Russell, at length 
persuaded Mrs.Irwyn to see Mr. Hervey, whose 
opinion did but strengthen their anxiety. 
The following day, however, she became so 
much worse that Mr. Hervey begged to have 
the advice of a physician, who immediately on 
seeing his patient, declared her to be in immi- 
nent danger. An express was without delay 
sent off to Ellen, the result of which has been 
already related. One was also forwarded to 
Mr. Seymour, whom Russell had mentioned as 
the most intimate friend of the family, entreat- 
ing him to come without delay to Hereford ; 
as in case of Mrs.Irwyn's death, no one could 
give directions respecting her affairs, and what 
was to become of Ellen 1 Such an appeal was 
never made in vain to the benevolent heart of 
Mr. Seymour ; he left Llanvair immediately, 
and arrived two days previously to Mrs.^ 
Irwvn's death. He found her in a most dis- 
tressing state, lingering under the fear of death, 
which preyed continually on her mind. She 
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felt, that haying, Ji v^<l.. \yUbout a Christian's 
fkith, she dared not cling to the Christian's 
hope; apd in that da,rk and dreadful hour». 
the '* valley of death" lay before her, in all its 
gloomy terrors, without one beam of hope to 
dissipate the feojrfui clouds of horror and dis- 
may ! She couid not, however, have been 
consigned to a more able and Judicious friend 
tban Mr. Seymour : firm in all the duties of n 
minister, he gently soothed her mind, whu^ 
he, earnestly endeavoured to ie^d her to the 
sinner's friend. Pleased by his attention in? 
coming, she expressed herself grateful for his 
anxiety in her welfare. She sefimed^xho^wiey.ery 
scarcely pained by the absence of EUep, and 
only twice mentioned her name, onc^ to a$k 
when she was expected, and then to request 
tha^ Mr. Seymour would befriend her. In 
moments of delirium, she wildly implored for- 
giveness, and spoke of her doubts respecting 
the world to come in awful exclamations ; but 
at other tipes she listened patiently to the 
mild and holy persuasions of. Mr. Seymour, 
sincerely joined in his prayers, and after 
receiving the sacrament, a few hours before 
the arrival of her child, she sunk intp tb« 
unconscious lethargy of expiring nature* 
Mr. Seymour had already .heard the cause 
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of Ellen's delay, as Lout? had"«»fitn^irf6 him 
before be left tbe Hermitage;' telling him laU 
that had' ffassed, and entreating that he tilroiiid 
palliate the conduct of Ellen to her mother, 
as much as possible, though it must forever 
prevent further communication between her 
family and himself. He had heard of Mtti. 
Irwyn's illness through an officer, who had 
dined at Chilwood the day preceding thii 
dance. Concluding, therefore, that Ellfen 
would have left Lymington, Louis hastened to 
Dr. Herbert's, that he mi^ht learn all the 
p^trticulars i^idsi>iei[^tihg lif^V i^ut when hefoudd 
that she was still at Lady SellVston's, and that 
Dr. Herbert knew nothing of Mrs, Irwyn's 
iHness, he supposed the report was altogether 
false, and therefore consented to accompany 
him to Chilwood, although littFe disposed i6 
mix in so gay a scene. His surprise on find^ 
ing Ellen as' Aurora has been already related, 
and l^e report of Mrs. Irwy^n's situation was 
fully corroborated in a letter from Russell to 
the ' servant, received that night, etitreatibg 
her to accompany her young mistress '1ivith'6ol 
delay, and mentioning also that 'Mr.' Seymoiir 
had been sent for, and was hourly expected; 
On hearing this, Louis was convinced' that ^Yt 
his hopes of Ellen were at anf eWd ; he there- 
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fore wtote immediately Ip her, aad leaving the 
Hermitage he proceeded direct to Portsmouth, 
where he embarked in the earliest packet for 
the Continent. 

Mr. Seymour had intended that Ellen should 
proceed without delay to Llanvair, as her 
repiaining at Hereford was unnecessary, and 
would only prolong her suffering ; but when 
he found that she was too ill to be removed, 
he wrote ..to Fanny, requesting she would 
immediately join them, as she might: afford 
comfort to her unhappy friend. This he men- 
tioned to Ellen, supposing that it would give 
her pleasure ; but nothing could exceed the 
violence of her temper on hearing it; she 
declared herself unworthy to see Fanny-r-that 
she would die rather than submit to the shame 
of meeting her, and that she never would go 
again to Llanvair." 

" And where then will you ^oV said Mr; 
Seymour, endeavouring to persuade, rather 
than oppose ; '* where will you find a home so 
congenial to a sick mind, or friends so desirous 
of restoring peace to you as at Llanvair 1 '' 

" Oh ! I know," repUed Ellen, " that I liav^ 
no home, but I will go to Lady Selliston ; she 
wishes to have me, and I am fit only to be 
with her ; and then,, when ,my heart is more 
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chastened, I will return to the happiness and 
peace of Llanvair/' 

" My poor Ellen," mildly replied Mr. Sey- 
mour, " and is it in the midst of a dissijpated 
world that you are likely to find a halm to heal 
the wound which it has already left? Will 
gaiety bestow the peace you seek 1*' 

" Gaiety!" exclaimed Ellen, " do you sup- 
pose .that such as I can ever again be gay 1 
No ; but it will be a fit punishment to live in 
the midst of that which I abhor.*' 

'* So you would finish the draught, the taste 
of which has so nearly poisoned you ! Ellen, 
believe me, the penance of self-inflicted punish- 
ment can avail you nothing; leave it to the 
will of Him whom you ' have offended, and 
submit with grateful resignation to bear what- 
ever He may decree." 

*' Well then, I will go and live in some lone 
place^ where, sequestered from the v(K)rld, and 
all I love,. I may expiate my past offences, a 
solitary unknown being." 

'' And where then will you find the means 
of doing so?" said Mr. Seymour, smiling; 
" strangers will not feed and clothe you, and 
yet you cannot starve." 

** That which supported my poor mother, 
will more than supply me,*^ replied Ellen,. ' 
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" Your mp.tber's affairs are left ia so un-v 
settled a state/' said Mr. Seymour, patieutly 
endeavouring to. reason with the self-willed 
girly ** that a very small provision is all that 
you can now depend on, but if, will be amply 
sufficient to ansvver all your claims, if you be 
not too proud Iq aqcept a home at St. Llenard's." 

*' Never, will I be supported/' replied Ellen, 
haughtily, '* by those whom in my prosperity 
I neglected. { will go to Lady Selliston, and 
be her companion— her servant — >any thing 
but a dependent." 

Vainly did Mr. Seymour endeavour, to, urgtie 
against such reasoning, and as easily might 
he have calmed the ocean as Ellen's proud 
spirit. He felt assured, however, tbat Lady 
Selliston would not receive a child of affliction; 
but he wrote, in compliance with • Ellen's 
request, to ask if she. might join her in' town 
for a short time. To which, in the course of 
«. few daysi b^ received the following reply. 



" Dear Sir, 

^' I am indeed . truly grieved to. hear of the 
melancholy situation in which my interesting 
little Ellen is now left, and would not have 
delayed so long replying to your obliging 
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tetter^ had lidt private afflictions rendered me 
incapable of attending to any matters of busi- 
ness. I am much flattered by the preferenee 
Ellen gives to my home, and she knows me 
too well to doubt of my cordially receiving her^ 
did not present circumstances compel me 
altogether to decline her kind offer of passing 
a few months with me : I therefore presume 
to advise her going to Llanvair, until she can 
meet with some situation . less dependent, 
which I will endeavour to procure her amongst 
my friends in town, should she wish to accept 
one. Pray tell her this, and say'that I should 
v^ite to her, but my spirits are really unequal, 
at present, t6 offer condolence oii^so distress- 
ing an event. - « 

^' A dreadful calamity has completely upset 
us all, in whidi I know dear Ellen will sincerely 
sympathise. The report may perhaps have 
reached you, that Miss Herbert was^ shortly to 
be married to the young Marquis of Clonnard;- 
an alliance, of course, to which we looked 
forward with the utmost satisfaction: bnl 
judge of our consternation on finding, a few 
mornings since, that she had actually eloped 
with that puppy George Melford, whom, on 
enquiry, we find to be only the son of a rich 
grocer! You may suppose the grief which 
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this wretched girl has occasioned her afflicted 
parents; indeed, my poor brother is quite, 
overwhelmed, and Mrs. Herbert has been deli- 
rious ever since. As to myself, I c&u neither 
eat nor sleep, so affected am I by the disgrace 
of such an alliance, and the ingratitude of that 
girl, with whom I had taken such unbounded 
pains, and lavished so much expense, that she 
might be fitted for that sphere of life, to which 
her beauty and descent entitled her. I do 
not, therefore, intend returning to* town, but 
shall go to Paris as soon as my spirits will bear 
the fatigue of travelling, and pass a few years 
on the Continent ; for I really cannot support 
the constant ennui of Dr. and Mr8« Herbert's 
endless wailings. 

" Thus will dear Ellen see the distressing 
necessity of my resigning the pleasiire of 
seeing her ; but assured that she will meet 
with every kindness at Llanvair, I am quite 
happy in knowing her under the protection of 
such kind friends. I beg to add my love and 
best wishes to the sweet little mourner, and 
respectfully remain. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

"Caroline Selliston.'' 
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Mr. Seymour had not anticijpated much 
kindness ■ from Lady Selliston, but he could 
not have believed any one capable of writing 
so heartless a rejection of an appeal calculated 
at least to excite feelings of deep compassion. 
However, as he thought it useless to disguise 
it from Ellen, he gave her the letter, merely 
preparing her • for its contents, by saying, 
*' The world, you will see, my dear Ellen, 
wears a mask to please us in days of pros- 
perity, but it flies off at the touch of afiliction, 
and they who once flattered soon desert us, to 
learn too late the hypocrisy with which we 
have been ensnared.'' 

. Ellen flushed with angry pride as she perused 
the unexpected refusal, and returning it indig- 
nantly to Mr. Seymour, she exclaimed, ** Lady 
Selliston's opinion of my Llanvair friends has 
somewhat changed, since she persuaded my 
poor mother that they would only make me a 
melancholy methodist! but I shall take care 
never again to intrude either myself. or my 
sorrows on her attention." Then, after a few 
minutes' silence, she added with a deep sigh, 
*f Poor Caroline, no wonder that she has fallen, 
for she had no firiend to guide, and every 
temptation to betray her. Oh ! Mr. Seymour, 
experience is indeed a hard lesson, when 
Vol. II. O 
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taught by the treachery of the world. I loved 
Lady SellistoQ as my kindest, deajrest friend; 
but ah ! how deceijtful, how fatal ba9 been her- 
friendship. It has robbed me of a mother^s 
last blessing, the affection of Louis, the esteem 
of all my best friends, and above all, my peace 
of mind ! Yet I dare not reproach her, since 
it was my own weakness that, in yielding to 
her influence, betrayed me to this endless 
miseiry : but to be now.^deserted by that very 
woman, for whom I left duty aiid every happi- 
ness, is more than I can bea^. Oh, how can 
human beings thus trifle with each other's 
peace!" 

** It b thus, Ellen,'' replied Mr. Seymour, 
" that even in afflictive dispensation^, the 
goodness of the Almighty towards us is laanir 
festly pourtrayed. Placed in a world which 
we have made one of sin« we have yet the 
means of salvation to guide us in a path of 
safety. Disregardful of the. wai'ning; ' Repent 
ye, for the kingdom of Ood is at hand* — \ My 
Spirit shall not always strive with man/ we 
still rebel against the power of God, and cling 
to the venom of which we have been wiirned. 
God in his mercy, therefore, unwilling that 
any should be lost, leaves the sting of sin to 
wound the hand which sought it, tliat^ subdued 
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by its anguish, we might learn to bate it, and 
be. compelled to seek that fountain whose 
streams are powerful to heal ; assured that 
He from whom it springs will in no wise cast 
the leper from Him. Ellen, long did the voice 
of a patient God vouchsafe to call you to 
repentance and peace; but you rejected the 
appeal, and now the sword of love has fallen 
in pity, not in anger, to destroy the guilt whicli 
you cherished, ere it consumed your *soul. 
Make it not then a sword of fire by rebelling 
against his justice. Humbly bend to its stroke, 
and return to the Lord your God, for he will 
have mercy and abundantly pardon you ; begin 
a. new life, since his grace now offers to renew 
your heart ; and then, my dear Ellen, this day 
of suffering may for ever be* remembered with 
gratitude, as the first of your conversion." 

*^ Oh I but I am too sinful to deserve such 
mercy," said Ellen mournfully, ^ God is not to 
be 80 mocked; for how often have Ipromised 
to become better, but am now more sinful 
than ever. Yet of myself I can do nothing 
that is right/' 

** And that, Ellen, is the most powerful 

appeal- you could offer for the assistance of 

divine grace* Hitherto you have trusted in 

your awn strength, have relied on the suffi* 

02 
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ciency of your own righteousness. It was in 
that your heart so fatally deceived you. r.We 
can indeed do nothing well-pleasing to Him/ 
who is too pure to behold iniquity ; another 
spirit then must dwell within us, ere righteous- 
ness can take root in our souls. Do you not 
remember the words "^which you have re^d 
with me from Bishop Home, that * the power 
of Christ will be manifested in all, by the 
destruction either of sin, or of the sinner.* 
The hearts which now yield to the impressions 
of His Spirit, are broken only in order to be 
formed anew, and to become vessels of honor, = 
fitted for the Master's use. Those only, which 
continue stubborn and hardened, must be 
dashed in pieces by the stroke Qf eternal ven- 
geance.' Thus, since Christ himself vouch- 
safes to watch over and subdue our rebellious 
hearts ; oh ! Ellen, turn in humble penitenbe 
to the fold from which you have so perversely, 
strayed ; that, like a lost sheep regained by 
the saving mercy of your shepherd, you may ' 
at last hear the hallelujahs of joy pronounced' 
even over you^ glorifying the power of Him, 
who is mighty to save, merciful to spate. 
We have only to fall, helpless in ourselves, at 
the cross of our Redeemer, and the strength < 
of Jehovah shall bear us up ; His powerful 
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hand shall break the chaia of our guilt, and, 
renewed by His grace, we shall become ^ io 
Him the free partakers of pardon and of 
etenial life." 

** Oh! Mr. Seymour/' exclaimed Ellen, 
softened by this encouragement, ** had I . not 
left Llanvair, this day of sorrow would never 
have been mine; but I must not go there 
again, I could not meet those friends whom I 
have so long neglected, whose friendship I 
have so wilfully cast away. No, no : they 
would not, could not see me, so disgraced: 
justly deserted by them all, oh! what will 
become of me, homeless orphan that I am V 

Here she burst into tears ; and Mr. Seymour,' 
gently taking her hand, replied, *' Would you 
then, Ellen, because you have hitherto per- 
verted them, refuse the blessings which God, 
in his mercy, has not only spared to you, but 
now again offers for ^^our comfort, and thus 
provoke Him, who has bestowed them, to 
leave you destitute? Humbled under the 
chastisement of God, rather accept the means 
which His wisdom shall see fit to appoint for 
your future welfare. Take your Bible, it will 
teach you more than my precepts can do ; and 
there you' will find every promise of support 
and consolation, for those who take ' refuge in 
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the Lord/ This eveeiiig Fanny will be here^ 
and she, I trust, will supply a $ister'8 place. 
Do dot therefore suppose you ai^ deserted 
by any of ns, for Heaven forbid that we, who 
are alike' so frail, should reject the penitent, 
whom God vouchsafes to receive. I^ut your 
trust then wholly in Him, and while I live, if 
it be His will, I will be a father to you.'^ 

Touched by this undeserved kindness, Ellen, 
became more composed, and after a few. 
minutes' silence, asked when the funeral of 
her mother was to take place. 

" To-mori*ow," replied Mr. Seymour, " we 
pay the last tribute to her remains. It will* 
be a day of trial to you, let it be one too of 
self-abasement. Offer the sacrifices of a 
broken spirit, and a contrite heart ; and then 
I hope, my dear E^len, that every spark of 
pride will be extinguished, and that you will 
be prepared to accompany me to a home which 
awaits you with every earthly blessings where 
you shall be at liberty to follow your own 
pursuits without interference, and at Llanvair 
yon may find much to renovate your mind, and 
restore tranquillity to your wounded hearf 

Ellen offered no resistance. She sobbed 
violently, but it was more in sorrow than with 
passion; and Mr. Seymour, glad to enconrage 



any token of sobmisiBion, coDtinaed patiently 
to nrge'all thelt could excite it. Seeing her 
more <;6il)posed, he iid vised her, as she was 
still very weak, to He down and try to sleep, 
that shei&ight be better able to meet Fanny 
on her arrival ; and then leaving her to the 
care of Russell, he went to arrange the pre- 
parations for the funeral. 

The coach came ieind brought— not Fanny, 

but Miss Aubrey. On hearing the summons 

from Mr. Seymour, she had kindly offered to 

take the office assigned to Fanny ; as, being a 

more experienced traveller, she might be of 

more essential assistance, in case she could 

persuade Ellen to proceed at once to Llanvair. 

Her being with her would then leave Mr, Sey- 

mom^ more at liberty to remain at Hereford, to 

settle, with greater comfort to himself, what 

remained^ of Mrs. Irwyn's affairs ; and although 

assured that Fanny would not shrink* from 

any affliction, if required to meet it, yet she 

was glad to spare her young heart the pain to 

which het own waslmt too well accustomed. 

Mr. Seymour received her with grateful 
pleasure, as he guessed the motives which had 
led her to Hereford; and after telling her 
what had passed, he went to prepare Ellen 
for the meeting of her friend. He found, how- 
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ever, that she had been extremely restless for 
some time, aud though she now. appeared 
more quiet, she was still insensible to every 
thing around her. Mr. Seymour thought that 
the. sight of Miss Aubrey might perhaps rouse 
her attention, and therefpre requested her. to 
appear ; but Ellen evinced no signs either of 
surprise or pleasure. Mr. Hervey was imme- 
diately sent for, but he assured them there 
was no symptom to create alarm, the attack 
being merely the effects of extreme exhaustion, 
which sleep would soon remove ; but he 
requested that she might be kept perfectly 
quiet, and be diverted as much as possible 
from painful associations. Miss Aubrey in- 
sisted on passing the night by her young 
friend, and seemed to forget the fatigues of a 
long journey, in the wish of contributing to 
the comfort of another. She therefore took 
her station by the bed-side of Ellen, and 
administered the medicine to her, according 
to the directions given, till she gradually fell 
into a deep sleep. This lasted a considerable 
time, when at length waking she called for 
some drink. Miss Aubrey took the cup from 
Russell, which Ellen perceiving, she faintly 
asked ** who was there V 
/Mt is I, my dear Ellen,'' replied Miss 
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Aubrey, . affectionately taking her hand, • " I 
am come to nurse you, and as a sister to watch 
over you. Drink this/' added she, smiling,' 
'' it will do you good, and I long to see you 
better." 

Ellen looked steadily at her for some 
moments, as if she had only a confused remem- 
brance of what she s^w, then bursting into 
tears she said, ** Oh, I remember all now, but 
why are you here, dear Miss Aubrey ? I deserve 
no kindness from' you." 

" We will both forget the past," said Miss 
Aubrey cheerfully, 'Vand now only think of 
present blessings, for I am very, thankful to 
see you better." 

/* How can I be a cause of thankfulness to 
any one," said Ellen, with a faint smile ; *' surely 
you cannot love me now !" 

" Indeed Ellen I love you tenderly,", replied 
Miss Aubrey, ".and I hope we shall always 
continue friends ; but you must sleep, now, and 
talk to me to-morrow." 

"Oh !" exclaimed Ellen, " what a difference 
is there between real and pretended friendship, 
between the people of God and those of. the^ 
world. When I was gay and happy; I had 
friends who flattered, and caressed me; but 
where are they now 1 while those whom 1 then 

G 5 
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iiegleeled» whi6se counsels I de^ilifed, visiA'Bi^ 
kk ny affliotiony yet spajre me front reproacb. 
Oh! Miss Aubrey y how ill. I hive requited 
jour kindness; and yet you oome toUsootbe 
these sad, sad hours of sickness and distress.'^ 
' ^f Striking indeedi Ellen/' replied Miss 
Aubrey, >* is the goodness of ithe Almighty 
tomrds you ; and while you thus experience 
His mercy, fail not to put^our trust iii Him, 
and theh He wilt never leave you destitute. 
You have many friends, my EUleny and we long 
to see you amongst us again, restored to 
health and cheerfainess.^ 

'* God is indeed mo6t merciful to me/' said 
Ellen, " nor can I be too thankful for all these 
blessings ; and yet. Miss Aubrey, I dare not 
now say that I will love righteousness and 
better fulfil my duty ; for I can do nothing of 
myself; but earnestly dd J desire to be so 
sanctified that God may dwell within my 
heart." . 

" If such be your prayer, it will not be 
offered in vain/' replied Miss Aubrey, ** for 
remember that God willeth not that any should 
be lost ; but such as draw near to Him, He 
will in no wise cast out. And if by sorrow the 
heart is made better, surely, dear Ellen, we 



oughlVthe^rAllj to 1>eajr it, under the hope 
that it«ia|y: beso: blesaed to lus/' 

^ Ye^/' exdaimedi £Ueb» her coimteniihoe 
hrightediBg as she speJEe^ 'M know 'that I have 
ereryencoura^meol to M patiibnt^ but I fear 
I have behated very ill, and given a great deal 
6C '^oiiMe^ to Mri Seymour by my want of 
resignation, and by the pride which so ungrate** 
AittyrefaeUed against his kuidn^s: I dd not 
wonder >that dear Fann}^ will not come here, 
to : 'bear wilihisuch ungovemed feelings, nor 
surprised' that she is . averse to meet one so 
unlike herself;'*' 

. **'lndeeii Ellen," replied Miss Anbrey, 
'^ you are mistaken if you think that any such 
feeliogs prevented her coming. She longed 
to be uith yon from Ahe moment she heard of 
your being >ill; and had yon witnessed the 
contest between tis^ you would have known 
how desirous we both were of claiming the 
precedence as your nurse. She argued her 
earlier intimacy as giving her a prior right, 
but as :I soon proved that we were equal in 
our affection towards you, age gave me the 
aidvantage, and I came off as you see, trium- 
phant ! but to make up for her disappoint- 
ment, I promised that 1 would take you to her 
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as soon. as possible. Nor is Lady Warton 
less anxious to see you» for she will not hear 
.of Mr. Seymour's adopting you while she lives 
to want a daughter, such as she longs to claim 
in you; therefore she insists on his yielding, 
in this instance, his own wishes to hers, and 
begs that you will only think of Uanvair Hall 
as your future home." 

Ellen smiled, and tears of gratitude glistened 
in her eyes, as she confessed the unmerited 
kindness of all her friends. " I hope I shall 
be able to go there very soon, for I long to 
leave Hereford, which, after to-morrow," added 
she with some emotion, ^* will contain nothing 
to bind me to a scene of such painful asso- 
ciations." 

. Miss Aubrey read her thoughts, and imme- 
diately changing the subject, endeavoured to 
divert her mind in cheerful conversation, and 
then persuaded her to compose herself to rest. 
To this she consented, conditionally that Miss 
Aubrey would leave her to the care of Russell, 
and also lie down for some hours. Having 
prayed by her. Miss Aubrey left her, and' 
Ellen soon fell into a sweet sleep, her mind 
restored to calmness and to peace. 

The next mornings at. an early hour, Mr. 
Seymour followed to the grave the last remains 
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of Mrs. IrwyB. He was in hopes that they 
might have been removed from the house 
unknown to Ellen^ and would not therefore 
disturb her^ fearful of awakening her suspicion. 
But Miss Aubrey, who sat with her, observed 
that the mournful hustle was not disregarded ; 
and when she heard the tolling bell, which 
summoned the melancholy cavalcade to render 
*' dust to dust/' Ellen sank on the bosom of 
her friend and wept bitterly for some time. 
On his return, Mr. Seymour came to her, and 
rejoiced to find so great an alteration in her 
mind. She received him with composure, and 
thanked him for his kindness to her poor 
mother and herself. When he had again left 
her, she desired Russell to bring her mourning, 
and being drest she accompanied Miss Aubrey 
to the sitting-room. She was pale and languid, 
but appeared resigned, and even expressed a 
wish of leaving Hereford, if possible, on the 
following morning. Mr. Seymour rejoiced in 
such a request, and therefore advanced, no 
objection; and Miss Aubrey taking on herself 
the necessary arrangements, the remainder of 
the day passed more cheerfully than could 
have been expected ; for though Ellen scarcely 
spoke, yet she seemed to take an interest in 
the conversation of her friends. 



Mr. Seymour insisted ob her retiring eaiiy 
for the nighty that she might be better enabled 
to meet the fatigues o^ the lensuing day, and 
was about to bid het good night, when, with 
some hesitation, she requested teave to speak 
to him for half an hour, if she might sit up 
for that tinbre. Hearing this, Miss Aubrey said, 
that she would go and finish packings but 
EHen taking her hand replied,' ''Not on my 
account, dear Miss Aubrey, since from you I 
can have no cohceatments, and I am sure that 
now you will not be surprised to hear of any 
thing <lisgracefttl to me/' Miss Aubrey felt 
gratified by this n(iark of confidence ; but too 
delicate to avail herself of it, she left the room 
oil the plea of being anxious to complete her 
preparations. 

Ellen blushed as Mr. Seymour bade her 
command his services ; then, after a few 
minutes' silence, she said, ** I believe that you 
correspond with Louis de Rancy, have you 
lately heard from him V* 

" I have," replied Mr. Seymour, " and there- 
fore already know what has passed between 
you ; but I trust all may yet be remedied.'' 

"Never;" exclaimed Ellen, interrupting 
him in a decisive tone ; *' I could not ask it : 
but so far as he is in error, in justice to myself 
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I \mah ( him uudeoeived/ beyond that, ' I dar^ 
not iequiiie;" She thea ga'ire Mr. Sr^moii}' the 
l&st letter received. from Loiiis/ and ex]riakied 
every circamstaiice <rielatave to the daacci. He 
waashockied to find the cruelly selfish conceal* 
meat with which Lady Sellistbn had deceived 
her, 'but was equally relieved* on faearmg so 
much of Ellen's conduct thus justified from 
the suspicions which had ^ so strongly appeared 
against her. He bade her be comforted^ 
adding, "that as the rest was committed in 
weakness, not in depravity of heart, he hoped 
that all might yet be rectified.^ ^ 

'* The dress of Aurora,'' replied Ellen calmly, 
'' cannot be so easily justified— the disgust 
excited by such a display, cabfiot be so 
remedied! — No, Mr. Seymour; Ellen left her 
sick mother, for a sickening world^left her 
duty for dissipation. That mother is now 
removed to a better care than mine, and in 
the pleasure for which I so fatally left the 
path of duty, I have justly met the penalty of 
my disobedience. Seek not, therefore, to 
palliate these to one, who though indeed he 
might forgive— -could never forget them. For 
the rest, justify me so far as truth will permit 
it, that I may yet live in his esteem though 
lost to his affection; and while he must con- 
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demn^'he may still remember me with pity. 
Say this from me-r-but tell him that in wishing 
hb remembrance, I only ask it in his prayers.'' 
• Mr. Seymour promised to write immediately, 
and adhere most strictly to her injunctions. 
He saw, indeed', that Louis was seriously 
pained, and could not but justify the. path 
which he had pursued ; he wquld not, there- 
fore, offer any hope of a reconciliation, though 
inwardly he believed that it would.be effected, 
under the evidence that Ellen had been more 
weak than wicked, deceived by the levity of 
others as much as injured by her own. He 
then entreated her to go to bed, and feeling 
relieved by what had passed^ she soon com- 
posed herself to rest. 

The next morning. Miss Aubrey, with her 
youdg charge and Russell, left Hereford. 
Mr. Seymour parted with Ellen, repeating the 
warmest assurances of continued kindness; 
and promised, if possible, to return home on 
the following Saturday. 



CHAP. V. 



About two years subsequent to the depar^- 
ture of Louis from Eogland, General de Rancy 
died, leaving his son the sole heir of his pos- 
sessions. Pleased with the ingenuous frank- 
ness with which Louis had communicated his 
disappointment respecting Ellen, and the dis- 
interested prudence with which he had yielded 
his own wishes to a sense of duty. General de 
Rancy confcfssed, that the most unlimited con- 
fidence was at least due to him, and therefore 
no longer restricted him to the injunctions of a 
Swiss alliance. 

To Louis, however, life bad lost the charms 
with which a lively imagination had gilded it. 
He could not forget Ellen ; but while he pitied 
her weakness, he endeavoured to check every 
remembrance associated with his former at- 
tachment. From Mr. Seymour he had heard 
of her penitence, and the afflictions which had 
subdued her to feel it ; but he firmly adhered 
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to his determination of seeing her no more : 
and though he sincerely prayed for her as if 
her future happiness must still form a part of 
his own, he would allow no further interest to 
mingle in his feelings fofi^ards her. Study 
and military duties now filled the vacuum 
which disappointment had made in his life and 
prospects, and in the labors of science he 
gradually lost that extreme of romance which 
in painting an ideal world, had left its realities^ 
if not neglected, heavy and unihteresttng. . 

The veil which so long had concealed the 
common cares of life, was removed by tlie 
experience of their trials ; and the ftiture now 
lay before him, unadorned by those eibbellnh* 
men ta of fancy ^ in which an enthusiastic mind 
loves to revel. It was about this time> that 
his regiment was re-called to England and 
stationed in the Isle of Wight. There ;3every 
neighbouring hill and distant perspective 
again painfully awakened remembrances of 
the past with which they were connected ; bilt/ 
while taught by their moral the fallacy of hoper 
reared only on the foundation of earthly ties, 
his heart did but draw more closely to those • 
which sorrow can never destroy. He was not* 
long in seeking an introduction to Mr. St 
Williams, of whose family he had heavd enough 
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to excite a wish of intimacy, and with them 
he found that society calculated to please a 
miad seeking the solid pleasures of Chrisr 
tianity. He therefore became a, frequent guest 
at Niton Gronre, and was never omitted from 
their circle,, whenever any little excorsion was, 
proposed as a day of amusement for the young 
people. 

Lyna Stanhope wa3 still a member of that 
happy family, and enjoyed, even in the arduous 
duties of her situation, aU the privileges 
attached to> a home. 

The remembrance of Lady Catherine Foster 
would indeed often excite a. regret that the 
mystery of their separatioil had ncv^r yet been/ 
developed. .Yet in such regrets discontent in 
het present rblessings had' nd part, ior truly 
did^he value, the home and friends which now 
surrounded her; ? although. ihe ccM^d nev«r 
think of her former benefactress without a 
pang, that'sbe who had once been the dearest 
ta her, loved her no more under the suspicion > 
of her ingratitude. . ' 

Years since then had indeed rolled' on^ and. 
time may reconcile the injured to Ifa^eir injuries^, 
may diange the human, like the vegetative 
creation, from the gbom of winter to thie 
tarightnefis of snmmer, and fatir iAvay with iU 
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'\viiigs the chaff of earthly cares, from the solid 
fruits of experience which the vicissitudes of 
life leave mingled on the moral world ! but it 
can never annihilate the remembrance of child- 
hood — that happy season, when the buoyancy 
of a light heart, unchecked by care, magnifies 
every enjoyment so far beyond its reality. 
The power of possessing happiness may indeed, 
remain the same, and the events of life change 
only in the estimate with which we value them. 
In age, as in youth, sorrow and joy may still 
bear their equal proportion, and each day 
bring its appointed measure of both !— but as 
time brings the experience of the one, it is in 
the retrospections of youth only, that the other 
can be remembered as unmixed with painful 
associations. Thus it was when Lyna, .sur- 
rounded by every intrinsic blessing, still looked 
back on those of Laylands, and sighed to think 
that they were lost to her for ever ! For while 
memory thus recalled them, the anguish con- 
nected with them was softened, and the sense 
of injury subdued. Long had she now ceased 
to hope for vindication of her v^rongs, and a 
restoration to the affection of Lady Catherine 
on this side the grave; but limited is the 
wisdom of the human mind in discerning thcf. 
government of Omnipotence, who sees not as' 
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we see/ but whose decrees are guided -by 
infinite love towards us, and often produce 
His purposes, by means weak in appearance, 
mighty: in effect! Justice may be sometimes 
procrastinated in trial of our faith ; but if in 
" evidence of things unseen," we patiently 
await the consummation of the divine will, we 
shall hereafter trace blessings in all that we 
called evil, and mercy in that which we, in our 
blindness, deemed afflictive ! 

One evening, when Mr. St. Williams, and 
his young people, had just returned from a sail 
to Shanklin chine, Louis, Miss St. Williams, 
and Lyna, lingered on the shore to watch the 
last decline of an October sun, and were 
moralizing on the glories of creation, when 
Mr. St. Williams, hastily returning to them, 
called Lyna, and in a tone of more than his 
usual seriousness, requested her to follow him, 
as a servant had been waiting some time to see 
her on some urgent communication. Alarmed 
by so unusual a summons, she silently obeyed, 
without venturing an enquiry as to the pur- 
port ; til), on reaching the house, she caught 
sight of a person on horseback, bearing the 
livery of Lady Catherine Foster. She turned 
pale, and looked anxiously for explanation, 
when Mr. St. Williams led her into his study, t 
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and with much kindness gave her a ]ett«r» 
which, as coming from Lady. Catherine^ he 
guessed might be painful to her. It was'inde^d 
one written by her desire, containing a most 
earnest request that Lyaa would go to her 
without delay, as she was very ill, and wished 
to see her once more before her death. 

Poor Lyna became extremely agitated, but 
was too happy in. the hope of: receiving the 
last blessing of her earliest friend to suffer a 
remembrance . of the past to detain her from 
an immediate compliance.; and after a hasty 
preparation she followed Mr. St. Williams to 
thelittle vessel waiting to conduct her from the 
Island. He insisted on accompanying her as 
far as Lymington, when he left her with all 
the anxiety of a. parent, full of hope respecting 
the result of her errand ; and having promised 
tp I write by the earliest post, Lyna took leave 
of her kind friend^ and in a few hours was at 
the bedn^ide of Lady Catherine Foster. 

She found too truly that the messenger had 
not. exaggerated the. situation of her Ladyship, 
who, supported.' by |»illows, seemed as one 
patiently, awaiting tlie relief which death alone 
can bring for the suffierings of expiring nature. 
The painful watchfulness with which she had 
liBtentd to every sound m the expectation of 
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*Lyna*s return to her, together with the dread 
of being refused the only wish that now ani- 
mated her, with a desire that life -mighl be for 
a while prolonged, had produced such a degree 
of restlessness and fever, that . those who 
attended her were not a little alarmed for the 
result. 

When the moment of trial arrived, however, 
she evinced less of agitation than of deep and 
silent feeling. Strengthened by a momentary 
energy, she raised herself as she heard the 
well-remembered voice of Lyna; and after 
fixing a short but steady gaze on her counte- 
qance, as if to read whether affection could 
still exist, she exclaimed, <' Lyna !-*-my child!'' 
and then pressed? her fondly to her bosom, 
unable further to express the feelings with 
which her heart was agonized. Both remained 
for some time locked 4n each other's arms, till 
the deep sobs of Lyna recalled them to mutual 
forbearance and exertion. Ellis, as soon as 
she •• saw. them. in. «ome.. degree composed, 
endeavoured to dissuade her mistress from 
dwelling further on i^ subject which must 
excite so much en^otion ; . but Lady Catherine 
would not hear of Lyna's leaving the room 
until she had explained the mystery by which 
both had so severely suffered* Then, turning 
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to Lyna with an imploring look, she added/* 
*' Do not deprive me of an hour which may 
be the last granted to me for earthly communi- 
cations ; for remember, I am now only waiting 
the summons of death ; and you have, -my 
poor deserted girl, much to hear — much to 
forgive/* 

" Never deserted," exclaimed Lyna, " since 
1 am spared to such an hour as this ! but let^ 
us not think of the past — the future may yet 
be fraught with many unlooked-for mercies." 

" Yes, my Lyna," said Lady Catherine 
calmly, *' but time and blessings which have 
been neglected, cannot be so remedied. I, 
in their possession, became self-willed, and 
proudly trusting to my own weak judgment, 
wronged an orphan, relying blindly on appear- 
ances; and now the means of restitution are 
no longer mine. A blessing, Lyna, is all that 
I can give you." 

-*' And that," replied Lyna, " is all that I 
would ask, the restitution which I shall best 
value. Forgiven and forgiving, let us then, 
my best of friends, forget our mutual injuries,* 
which are more than repaid in this moment of' 
kindness." 

Lady Catherine raised her eyes to heaven, 
as inwardly she praised God for having thus 
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spared her life to see the innocence of one 
whom she had so dearly loved, and taking the 
hand of Lyna, said with evident feeling, **l 
have long left you, my poor child, exposed to 
the trials of a hard world, and yet you come 
to me the same affectionate girl as when my 
home was youfs. Oh ! Lyna, if the justice of 
the Almighty were less infinite, that we by 
Him were judged as we on earth condemn each 
other! what would be our portion ? but limited 
indeed are we in our knowledge of another's 
heart. 

Here Lady Catherine became exhausted, 
and Lyna would fain have persuaded her to 
rest ; but to this she would not accede, until 
she had related all the circumstances which 
had occurred since her illness, in which the 
hypocrisy of Mrs. Grentham had been com- 
pletely exposed. ' Having done this, she at 
length consented to compose herself for the 
night, on condition that Lyna would also go 
to bed. 

Charity has thrown a veil over the early life 
of Mrs. Grentham, and prejudice must not 
here attempt to raise it ! We will not there- 
fore detail the many follies which marked her 
youth, and singled her as an example of the 

danger of yiddiog to the passions of the human 
Vol. II. H 
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heart, which, unchecked by a sense of adi 
Almighty presence, and of future denuncia* 
tions, f ebei against every principle of duty, 
and finally leave us to all the miseries of 
remorse. If the evil of a neglected education 
can palliate the offences to which it leads, such 
may be offered in behalf of Mrs. Grentham. 
She was the only child of parents, who thought 
beauty a sufficient advantage for a girl ; and 
as she possessed this to their hearts' content, 
every thing else was neglected, so that with a 
naturally designing and malicious disposition, 
the pretty Miss Oeorgiana grew up an adept 
in all the artifices of a coquette. Her unfeel- 
ing conduct towards her parents sufficiently 
proved to them the sophistry of those princi- 
ples in which they had reared her, and soon 
brought their ** grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave ;'* and after ten years' union with a hus- 
band, whom she had married only for con- 
nexion, she was left a widow, witha sufficient 
income to indulge in the caprices of an extra* 
vagant and ungoverned mind. 

It was then that she was introduced to Lady 
Catherine Foster, with whom some relationship 
was traced to the Grentham family, and con- 
sequently she thought it might be a politic 
scheme to win the favor of her wealthy relative. 
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The resultof tbeir acquaintance may be remem* 
bered by our readers ; it would therefore be 
uaeksa to detail: the many deep-concerted 
inventions employed to obtain such an asceot 
dency over the mind of Lady Catherine, as 
might eventually assist her atabitious views. 
The power of her fascination and pretended 
affection, had dope much in promoting her 
interests; but as she saw that in Lyna she 
bad a powerful rival, ^he dete:cmined to effect 
her removal. This, as has been seen, was 
done, and Mrs. Grentham then believed herself 
secure of every advantage ; but as is generally 
the case where ^vil is designed, however trium-r 
phant it may for a time appear, in striving to 
undermine the cause of another, she weakened 
her own, and by her continued efforts to 
prejudice Lady Catherine against her former 
favorite, sh.e at length excised a degree of 
suspicion as to the motives of such unpro^ 
vpked insinuations, agaiust pne, who as being 
wholly discarded, ought rather to have been 
safe from further s^n^madvecsion. Mrs. Gcen- 
tbam overaqted her pai^t also, in her profes- 
sions towards Lady Catherine, who, though 
blindly p^tial, would sj^ll often turn away 
disgusted by the flattery which was so lavishly 
bestowed. Mrs. G/enthaw beca,me more apd 

H2 
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more frequently a guest at Laylands; for 
although she could ill hear the restraint of its 
monotonous retirement, or the little peculiari- 
ties of old age, yet she was willing to sacrifice 
a few months in the year under the hope of 
eventually receiving so ample a compensation. 
It was in one of these visits that Lady 
Catherine was seized with an inflammation on 
the chesty which so soon reduced her, that a 
rapid decline was apprehended. In illness, 
while dependent on those who surround us for 
those temporal comforts, which kindness can 
so easily hestow, gratitude is soon excited, 
and every little attention opens the heart to 
receive the tenderest impressions towards our 
fellow creatures. Of these, no one could be 
more susceptible than Lady Catherine ; though 
a stranger to the feelings of disinterested 
gratitude, Mrs.Grenthan sufficiently understood 
their theory to avail herself 'of them where 
she found an opportunity to make them sub- 
servient to her own purposes. For this she 
now confined herself to the sick-room of Lady 
Catherine, endeavouring to acfminister such 
comforts as she deemed most desirable for an 
invalid. Her Ladyship was not insensible to 
this devotion, and in a moment of gratitude, 
believing that she had now little time remaining 
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for earthly interests, she made her will ia favor 
of Mrs. Grentham, to whom, with the excep- 
tion of a few annuities, she left the sole dis- 
posal of her property. £llis, who became 
somewhat tenacious of Mrs. Grentham's inter- 
ference in what she considered was her own 
department, and saw with a jealous eye the 
unbounded influence she had now acquired 
over her mistress, began to complain to Lady 
Catherine, that she was rather more officious 
in the. domestic concerns of Laylands than 
was necessary, and often hinted that Mrs. 
Grentham was not so ** over-polite for nothing/' 
nor yet closeted with Miss Herald an hour 
every day, " nobody knew why," without some 
design, at present mysterious. Lady. Cathe- 
rine, however, possessed too much good sense 
to heed such insinuations, believing them to 
be produced only by the jealousy of her 
faithful servant, until one morning that Ellis 
entered the room with a countenance of some 
importance, and having closed the door, 
related to her mistress a conversation which 
she had very undesignedly heard between Mrs. 
Grentham and Miss Herald. The purport of 
this was, an evident anxiety on the part of the 
former, to conceal from Lady Catherine cer- 
tain circ^m8tances which she seemed appre« 
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hensive might be developed, and which would 
betray her own manoeuvring respecting Lyn'a, 
but which with the assistance of Miss HeraM, 
and a little caution on both sides,, might still 
be concealed at all events until after the death 
of her Ladyship. In this Ellis had gathered 
sufficient information to be convinced thait 
some design had been practised in the affair 
of Miss Stanhope, of which Mrs. Grentham 
was the inventor, and therefore she did not 
hesitate in charg)n<; her with sach duplicity 
most boldly to her mistress. 

Poor Lady Catherine heard aU this with 
mingled feelings of pain, surprise, and horror ! 
She knew Ellis too well to doubt her veracity; 
but still she endeavoured to hope that som^ 
misunderstanding must have arisen in haying 
only partially heard the circumstances, and 
therefore desired Ellis not to repeat her suspi- 
cions to any other person, but to leave the 
result entirely to her own judgment. . . ... 

Left to herself, Lady Catherine carefully 
endeavoured to recall the particulars of that 
unhappy event which liad given her so much 
pain, and in comparing former with later cir- 
cumstances, she was enabled to trace many 
inconsistencies in the conduct of Mrs. Gren- 
tham where Lyna was concerned, whicli 
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hitherto had passed unnoticed. She therefore 
now determined to mention the subject without 
insinuating any suspicions, to Mrs. Grentham, 
to see how far she could stand the test of 
such a trial. Accordingly, when they were 
alone that evening, endeavouring to compose 
herself, she gradually led to the conversation, 
and fixing her eyes for some minutes steadily 
on the countenance of Mrs. Grentham, she 
saidy '' Georgiana, I wish to see Lyna Stan- 
hope; for although she has forfeited my 
esteem, and can therefore merit no further 
patronage froqi one whose kmdness she so 
ungratefully requited, yet, if possible, a chris- 
tian should die in peace with all mankind, and 
perhaps a death-bed forgiveness may be the 
means of exciting her. to penitence, and 
awakening serious refle<^tions, which may be 
eventually blessed to*i»er.'* 

During this speech Mrs. Grentham could 
not conceal the etpoti(ujis of a guilty conscienjce; 
she became extremely agitated, but at length, 
endeavouring to command herself, she used 
her utmost efforts to dissuade her Ladyship 
from sucti a step. *^l am sure," added she, 
'' that Miss Stanhope ill deserves such kind- 
ness from you, nor indeed would she appre- 
ciate your motttes in offering your forgiveness^ 
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and the world would only construe it as a tacit 
confession on your part of conscious injury 
towards her, at least she would t^ke care to 
make it appear so, for I know her to be a 
most hardened hypocrite.'* 

" If she is so/* cahnly replied her Ladyship, 
** it the more behoves me to use the last 
privileges of life, in exhorting the unhappy 
girl, who was once my teuderest care, to seek 
ere it be too late, not mine, but the favor of 
her God, and the intercession of a Saviour, 
from whom perhaps she lives an alien ! Im- 
pressed with the awfulness of death, would 
not the most hardened be touclied by such an 
appeal to dread its tremendous issue ?" 

*' It is indeied most generous in you, my dear 
Lady Catherine," exclaimed Mrs. Grentham, 
endeavouring to assume composure, <*thus to 
desire another*s welfare even at the expense 
of your own suffering ; but surely your reco- 
very ought to be the first consideration, and 
I cannot but dread the result of any excitation, 
as nothing but extreme quietness is likely to 
restore you. Therefore, let me entreat you 
most earnestly, for the sake of all those who 
love you, to keep your mind free from all 
anxiety/' 

" To do so," replied Lady Catherine, " iny 
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mind must first be relieved of whatever mill* 
tates against its comfort. It is therefore my 
wish, nay, my desire, that Miss Stanhope may 
be sent for, that the choice of seeing me may 
at least be left to her own feelings, and how 
far mine are equal to the trial, surely 1 must 
be the best judge." 

This was said in a tone of decision, -which 
Mrs. Grentham knew was, as coming from 
Lady Catherine, most unalterably firm ; and 
too much agitated in herself to make any 
further resistance, she left the room, and 
going to her own, gave free vent to her passion 
in a burst of tears. 

The next morning, after planning a thousand 
schemes, none of which were likely to succeed 
in preventing Lady Catherine's purpose, Mrs. 
Grentham resolved that she would not remain 
to meet the object of her resentment, but 
would leave Miss Herald as her agent in coun- 
teracting, if possible, the mischief which Lyna 
might effect ; for though the will was already 
in her own possession, she knew that while ; life 
remained, another might easily be substituted. 
With these determinations she entered the 
sick-room, and declared, that although it 
would grieve her to be absent from Laylands 
at such a moment, she thought, under the 

H6 
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circumstance of another's coming, . she had 
better leave it for a few days^ as so-many being 
in the house would only ci'eate bustle, and be 
very inconvenient ; therefore to prove herself 
disinterested, she would resign her own grati* 
fication for that of others* 

Lady Catherine, who had now seen etaough 
of Mrs. Grentham to understand the feal 
motives of such a proposal, replied with soi|ie 
indifference, that if the presence of fifisK 
Stanhope could be in the least painful to her, 
she would certainly not press her remahiing 
to meet it : and therefore begged Mrs. Gren* 
tham would use the carriage that day to convey 
her wherever she wished, as in conse<iueQce of 
such an objection. Miss Stanhope need not be 
sent for until the following morning.,. 

Mrs. Grentham, full of rage and mortifica- 
tion, at a loss to conceive what bad wrought 
so unexpected a change, evident not only in 
the.wishes of Lady Catherine respecting Lyna, 
but in her manners towards herself^ hastened 
to pour forth her griefs in the bosom of her 
friend Miss Herald, who endeavoured to per- 
suade her that all might arise merely from 
some conscientious feeling in her Ladyship, 
and that doubtless Lyna would never think of 
returning to one who had so long deserted her. 
Comforted with this hope, Mrs. Grentham pre- 
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pared for her removal, and having taken a 
most affecting leave of Lady Catherine, with 
a thousand protestations of affection, her own 
heart suffering the miseries of fear, ambition, 
and conscious guilt, she drove from Laylands, 
as if the fate of empires rested on the result 
of her absence 1 

The ensuing morning Lady Catherine bade 
EUis write to Lyna, and despatch a servant to 
Niton Grove, that she might as soon as pos- 
sible be relieved from the anxiety with whicn 
she would await the issue of his errand. It 
was not long after this was done that Ellis 
brought to her mistress a slip of paper which 
had been found in Mrs. Grentham's room, 
probably dropped in the hurry of packing, 
and supposing it to be of no value, Ellis was 
about to throw it into the fire, when, as she 
said, curiosi^ led her to read its contents, 
which fully corroborated all that she had 
before reported of Mrs. Grentham's manceuv- 
ring. The paper was rather worn, and had 
evidently been written some years ago, previ- 
ously to the departure of Lyna, containing a 
playful paragraph in the hand -writing of Mrs. 
Grentham, bearing her own and the initials of 
Miss Herald. Its purport was, '* that in case 
of Lyna's removal from Laylands, and total 
banishment from the favor of Lady Catherine, 
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and the hopes of Mrs. Orentham ia conse- 
quence being realised, Jane Herald was to 
receive a reward adequate to her assistance in 
the affair, and for life to share the advantages 
of such an event." • 

It would be needless to describe the mingled 
feelings of Lady Catherine on reading this 
developenient of Mrs. Grentham's real charac- 
ter; nor need we repeat the meeting which 
followed between herself and Lyna. Mutual 
confidence and affection were soon restored, 
and Lady Catherine, convinced how much 
through misunderstanding she had wronged 
her young friend, was now only anxious to 
make every reparation in her power. At first 
she considered herself too much bound by 
promise and honor to retract the will made in 
behalf of Mrs. Grentham ; but on the evidence 
of such premeditated guilt, she now consi- 
dered herself perfectly justified in cancelling 
it. She tlierefore wrote to Mrs. Grentham, 
enclosing the piece of paper before alluded to, 
and declared her intention of making over to 
Miss Stanhope the whole of her property. 

Her mind being thus relieved, Lady Cathe- 
rine appeared so animated, and thought herself 
so much better, that all, excepting the expe- 
rienced Ellis, who knew too well the brilliancy 
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which fever lends only to deceive, began to 
entertain sanguine hopes of her recovery* 
She would fain have completed the remaining 
tasky which she said was far' too important to 
be procrastinated ; but overcome by the earnest 
entreaties of the watchful Lyna, she was at 
length persuaded to leave the rest of her affairs 
until the following morning, being already 
fatigued by the exertions of the past day. 
But, alas ! death waits not the accomplishment 
of human designs; for ere the coming of 
another morrow, it had for ever closed those 
hopes with which the last evening had been 
so bright. Scarcely had Lady Catherine been 
settled for the night, when she became exceed- 
ingly 'oppressed, and before the arrival of 
medical assistance, she peacefully expired in 
the arms of her faithful Lyna. ^ 

It would be only painful to relate the anguish 
of those left to mourn the loss of one, who as 
friend, mistress, and patroness, had been so 
justly endeared. We will therefore only add, 
that as Lady Catherine had lived respected, 
so she died universally regretted. 

A despatch was immediately forwarded to 
Mrs. Grentham, without whom, as being left 
sole executrix, nothing could be settled. It 
reached her just as she was bitterly lamenting 
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over the contents of Lady Catherine's laskt . 
letter, and the immediate transition from rage 
to malicious joy, on finding the wishes of the 
deceased had been thus so unexpectedly ,frus<- 
trated, bore sufficient evidence how insincerehad 
been her profession 6f gratitude and affection 
towards L^dy Catherine, and how little she 
now mourned the loss of a benefactress, from 
whose bounty she was about to possess eviery 
earthly comfort. She desired the messenger 
df these welcome tidings immediately to retcirn 
to Laylands, that every thing might be pre- 
pared for her arrival there on the following 
morning, as she would herself preside over 
the funeral. She then sent to Miss Herald, 
desiHng that she would join her without delay, 
and henceforth consider herself, according to 
their agreemeut, a resident of Laylands. 

Poor Lyna waited not the coming of these 
new tenants. Having assisted the distressed 
Ellis in performing the last sad offices due to 
the remains of Lady Catherine, she prepared 
her mind for the trial of quitting for ever all 
that was associated with her happiest years. 
Once more she sought the chamber of death, 
and looking on the placid countenance of her, 
who seemed only to sleep on a bed of peace, 
she knelt down by her side, and imploring 
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present support, and the blessings of divine 
grace on her future life, she mingled with her 
tears the praises of a grateful heart for having 
been Srpared to receive the last benedictions of 
her dearest friend. She then took leave of 
Eilisy assuring . her of continued kindness, 
ahould she ever stand in need of her assistance, 
and hastening from the room gave one last look 
as she drove from Laylands, and then covering 
her i^c^ i^ith both her hands, looked up no 
mor^ until she ireached Lymington, where Mr. 
and Mr9. St. Williams waited to receive and 
accompany her in her return to Niton Grove^ 

Mrs^ GrenthaiPy who immediately added to 
her own the name of Foster, on her arrival 
at Laylands soon assumed all the prerogatives 
of possession.. . The funeral over, old servants 
and old furniture were alike discarded for new 
ones. Laylands became modernised by every 
art which fancy could design, and magnificent 
hatchments were placed in pompous parade 
of mourning, wherever they could be most 
conspicuous. 

Now in the midst of all that ambition could 
have asked— surrounded by every luxury which 
fortune could command — the anxious hopes 
of many a long year fully realised — was Mrs. 
Grentham Foster happy ? She surely thought. 
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that when possessed of wealth, power,-^and 
of cburse friends, — she could scarcely have a 
wish ungratified ; but no sooner were they 
hers than she still felt the want of something 
ihore> which none of these could purchase. 
Friends indeed she had to court the favour of 
her smiles,- but their professions gave her no 
pleasure, their flattery could not gratify, for 
she remembered what her own had been when 
another filled her place— and then felt herself 
desolate even in the midst of thousands! 
Soon too, she became suspicious even of Miss 
Herald, yet bound to her by many a secret 
tie, she was forced to profess regard, nor dared 
she release herself from one whose presence 
became daily more hateful to her, as being 
only a mirror on which was reflected a dread* 
f ul register of past remembrances. She placed 
no confidence in the most trusty of her ser- 
vants, for being a stranger to disinterested 
feelings, she knew not how another could 
possess them, so that at length she found in 
the charge of such an establishment only a 
burden, which even its advantages could 
scarcely lighten, and those very riches for 
which her heart had so long yearned, became 
• a weight — heavier than she could bear. Mis- 
trusting all around her, she could no longer 
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find a faithful servant to bear with her sus- 
picious doubtings, nor could she claim one 
sincere friend, in all that throng of guests, who 
tlailj paid their tribute to her wealth and 
situation. Thus miserable in herself, she 
wondered what it was that made her so, sur- 
rounded by splendor and power. But these, 
alas! cannot stifle the whisperings of an 
accusing conscience, when, like a never-dying 
worm, it cankers the heart on which it feeds ! 
they cannot gild the dark hours of night, with 
those bright beams of peace, which rest on 
the people of God ! of a peace, so passing 
understanding, that without it a palace can 
afford no comforts; yet where it falls, a dun- 
geon may contain a happy prisoner ! 

In the mean time Lyna, surrounded by every 
kindness, enjoyed a life of tranquillity ; for the 
present was no longer embittered by painful 
remembrances of the past. Her most earnest 
wish had been gratified, and now, happy 
in the little independence which her labors 
supplied, she envied not more wealthy pos- 
sessions. 

** Such," said Mr. St. Williams one day to 
his children, who had been discussing the 
unexpected and extraordinary means by which 
Lyna had been thus justified from the stigma 
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which so long had huog over her, ** Such is 
the wonderful aod never-failing justice of 
God's government towards the humblest of lib 
creatures. Too finite, indeed, is the limited, 
comprehension of the. human mind, imipe- 
diately to understand the decrees of infinite 
wisdom ; but never are the works of ii\iu3tico^ 
left to triunipb over truth, ;since time ever 
developes the mysteries of divine power, even 
to the narrow sight of mad, who may oftei^ 
trace them through the medium of circum- 
stances apparently so trifling in themselves, 
that in their end only can we estimate their 
importance/' 

Louis had been an attentive listener to the* 
moral precepts of the .good father. They 
opened to him a wide field for contemplation ; 
and, inclined to enjoy the musings of a solitary 
ramble, he left his companions for a while, 
and strolled to a projecting cliff which over- 
looked the bay. There he stpod meditating 
on WhatWhdd just heaird, tracing the dispen- 
sations of providence in favor of his own min- 
gled career, when the weak voice of a female, 
the tone of which wa^ $omewbat complaining, 
suddenly attracted his attention. He, stooped 
forward to see from whence it came, and on 
the sands,, beneath the shelterof the.cUfft be 
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saw a lady in a low chaise, supported by pil- 
ows, evidently there for the benefit of the sea 
oreeze* Several attendants were standing 
round her, some gathering weeds and others 
picking shells for her amusement^ but none 
seemed successful in their endeavours to please 
the restless invalid. Such a sight was not 
uncommon at Niton, and Louis was going to 
leave so distressing a scene, when he distinctly 
caught the name of Herbert, andag^in bend- 
ing forward he saw a gentleman advance to the 
chaise and giviug a small basket of fruit to 
the lady, regretting that he could not procure 
a pine-apple, but hoped those beautiful grapes 
would compensate for the disappointment. 

" That is the way you always treat me,'' 
said the lady in no very gracious temper, '' I am 
sure that you might have found a pine, had you 
only taken the trouble to search for one, and 
you have been gone long enough to find a 
doz^D, but J isupi^QSfs it would have cps^ moie 
than you thought proper to bestow upon 
a dying wife, although if it were not for my 
money you would now scarcely have bread 
to eat." 

'* Indeed, my love," replied the patient hus- 
band, ** I rather think that two pine-apples 
would not have cost so much as that little- 
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basket of simpler fruit has done ; but from all 
the gardens in which I have been, I could not 
hare gathered one sufficiently ripe for yoii: 
however, that you may not be so disappointed 
to-morrow^ I have sent to beg the favor of one 
from Appuldercomb." 

Pacified in some degree by this hope for 
the morrow, the lady again took the rejected 
basket from her servant ; and tasting the 
grapes, she declared that they were very bad, 
and as to the peaches, they were not fit to eat, - 

Louis now left his hiding place, anxious to 
satisfy himself that he was not mistaken in 
the persons before him — and yet, could that 
altered man be Dr. Herbert? Having, how- 
ever, descended his eminence, and reached 
the sands, he immediately made himself known 
to the'parfy. 

Dr.- Herbert took the offered hand of Louis, 
and pressing it between both his own, looked 
•xpressively on his countenance, but remained 
silent for some minutes; while Mrs. Herbert, 
delighted by the novelty of another acquaint- 
ance, brightened as she tried to sniije in 
welcome of so unexpected a meeting. Louis 
expressed his concern on seeing her so great 
an invalid, but always alarmed by such con- 
dolencesy she endeavoured to avert the ftubject| 
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aisuring him that she was considerably bettei^ 
and now only had a little weakness to conquer, 
which sea air would, no^doubt, remove. Her 
looks, however, contradicted her words ; for 
consumption had too evidently preyed on 
her cheek, and left but a small vestige of 
what Mrs. Herbert once had been. Still she 
endeavoured to conceal its effects from the 
observation of others, as -much to deceive her 
own heart' from its dreaded issue. Drcst in all 
the extravagance of fashion, her ghastly cheek, 
rosy with an artificial bloom, the unhappy 
woman would fain have borrowed the semblance 
of health by assuming its prerogatives; but 
none of these could disguise the ravages of 
that fatal disease: and, while she vainly 
endeavoured to suppress the momentary cough 
which interrupted her efforts to be gay,' Loiiis 
sighed as he looked with deep compassion on 
that sickly form, which so soon must exchange 
its costly trappings for the shroud of death ! 

Common-place observations followed be- 
tween Dr. Herbert and Louis: for although' 
the thoughts of both were probably only fiill 
of associations mutually interesting, yet neither 
dared to touch upon subject»which must have 
led to those of painful import. The invalid 
then expressing a wish to return home, JU>tii» 
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was aboat ta take hb l^ave ; but as Dr. U^x-r 
bert pressed him most earnestly to joia them 
for the remainder of the day, he promised to 
do so, as soon as he had apprised Mr, St. 
Williams of his intention. 

Dr. Herbert was indeed an altered man since 
Louis had last seen him ; for although stiU in 
the zenith of manhood, sorrow had prema* 
tucely laid the.iuMks of age upon, his brow. 
His fine manly countenance was no longer 
animated with the vigor of a light heart, and 
the experience of cruel ingratitude had chilled 
him almost to misanthrophy. But the voice of 
one, whom the world had not yet taught to 
shun the unfortunate, suddenly rekindled the 
latent spark of generous feeling, and as he 
looked on the noble countenaqce of Louis, be 
felt as if the sympathy it gave might yet 
awaken in his own heart something of its 
former energy. 

Naturally of an open generous disposition, 
had he been taught in early life the necessity 
of self-control, and the discipline of a better 
education. Dr. Herbert might have lived as 
much honored and beloved, as he was now< 
pitied and deserted. This desertion from 
those who, when he was a ''good companion" 
courted his society and fed upon hb hospi- 
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tality» he felt as a severe trial ; but it was the 
more embittered by the consciousness that 
had he better served his God, in the sacred 
office with which he had been so injudiciously 
invested^ he would not have been deserted by 
his peace of mind: he would have found a 
rock on which to rest securely amid the storms 
of earthly care^ ; and tribulations would then 
have fallen only as the visitings of Heaven ! 
But he had perverted the talents, and turned 
to bitterness the blessings, which had been 
bestowed, and was therefore left to feel the 
anguish of an accusing heart. His children, 
of whom he had made idols, lived but as 
thorns to pierce the bosom which had so 
proudly, so fondly fostered them ! yet he dared 
not complain, for he had brought them up in 
the neglect of their God : how then could he 
expect them to revere an earthly parent? 
He had made religion only a secondary object 
in their education, and could he now hope 
that their conduct would be governed by 
its laws I 

When left alone with Louis, Dr. Herbert 
unreservedly copfided to him all his domestic 
afflictions. He told him that ever since the 
unfortunate elopement of Caroline, Mrs. Her- 
bert had declined under the pressure of so 
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heavy a bl6w ; and^ unable to bear up against 
the shame and disappointment which it had 
brought on them all, her temper had yielded 
to the irritability of caprice and restlessness. 
That notwithstanding ail their united efforts 
to recall their daughter, by every assurance of 
forgiveness, she had rejected their appeal, and 
declared that she would never return to a 
home where she could be regarded only as a 
criminal. From that period they had never 
heard from her, nor had they been able to 
trace her destination. Her unhappy father, 
therefore, believing that in London he might 
have a better chance of discovering her abode, 
and thinking that the health of Mrs. Herbert 
required better advice than he could procure 
in the country, determined to let Durnford 
Rectory, leave his parochial duties in the hands 
of another, and for a twelvemonth reside in 
the metropolis. This he had done, but all his 
efforts to reclaim his child had hitherto "been 
unavailing, nor had he ever been able to gather 
any tidings of her welfare, excepting that a 
Mrs. Melford had been known in Rouen — said 
to be wretched in her marriage, Mr. Melfolrd 
being, not only a most profligate gambler, but 
also tyrannical in his conduct-as a husband. 
By the description of her person, no ddubt 
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remained that this was poor Caroline ; Dr. Her- 
bert, therefore, immediately on hearing this, had 
set off to Rouen ; but Melford was no longer 
there, and it was supposed that, under a feigned 
name, he had fted from that place to try else- 
where the success of his villanous enterprises. 
Thus disheartened by these fruitless researches, 
the afflicted father returned to England, with- 
out any remaining hope of finding his stray 
lamb. But another cause of anguish met him ou 
his return home, for Frederic was expelled from 
college, in consequence of having excited a 
rebellion ; and being so disgraced, he resolved 
to enter the army in India, declaring, that if 
his father refused to purchase him a commis- 
sion, he would offer himself a common soldier. 
Tp the army, however. Dr. Herbert could raise 
DO objection, as it seemed the only alternative 
under all circumstances; but the enormous 
debts already incurred by his son's extrava- 
gance at college, togethet with the sum re- 
quired to establish him in a military profession, 
reduced him to the necessity of giving up his 
establishment at Durnford, and to retire on 
the produce of his living, which, with his wife's 
settlement, would still enable them to live in 
every comfort, though not in their former style. 

Having thus despatched his son to India, 
Vol, II. I 
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he returned to Lyniington, to dispose of the 
remainder of his property at Dumford> and to 
take possession of the humhler parsonage, 
belonging to the living ; but Mrs. Herbert 
being too ill to bear the bustle of these arrange- 
mentSy he had taken a lodging at Shanklin, 
until every thing were prepared for her recep- 
tion at their new abode. 

Louis listened, deeply interested in this 
detail of accumulated sorrow, nor could he 
but admire the resignation with which his 
unhappy friend endured his present trials, and 
the patient forbearance with which he sub- 
mitted to the caprices of a truly provoking 
wife. Far from complaining of her, he spoke 
of her situation with equal commiseration and 
tenderness, palliating as much as possible the 
fretfulness of her temper, under the allowances 
of a lingering illness, and the anxiety which 
she had suffered in the conduct of her children. 
Humbled indeed in himself, under the stroke 
of domestic calamity, his once proud mind was 
now subdued to receive the reflections of an 
awakened conscience ; and convinced of the 
errors of his past life, he resolved to begin a 
new career, and to seek in the duties incum- 
bent on a minister, the happiness whicb^ in 
their neglect, he had so justly forfeited. 
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Louis now took leave of his friends, pro- 
mising that he would be a frequent visitor to 
them during their stay at Shanklin. Dr. Her- 
bert then expressed a desire of an introduction 
to Mr. St. Williams, upon which Louis ventured 
to assure him that he would be most welcomely 
received by all at Niton Grove. With this he 
departed, assured that in the chastisements of 
heaven. Dr. Herbert would yet be blest ; and 
impressed with those strange vicissitudes, 
which in a few years had so changed the views 
of a once happy circle, he returned home to 
meditate on the fallacy of human speculations. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Five years had now elapsed since Ellen had 
become a resident at Llanvair, and that time 
had changed her to a consistent Christian* It 
was, however, long before the ungoverned 
spirit of her proud heart was subdued to the 
influences of religion ; and, though with Lady 
Warton, she could scarcely feel her orphan 
situation, so delicately was it alleviated by 
every affectionate attention, yet pride would 
often overcome her better self, and pain her 
generous friends, by leaving them to suppose 
that she^was unhappy in her dependence, or 
dissatisfied with their endeavours to make her 
forget it. Such relapses were, however, never 
lasting ; and when she saw that she had really 
wounded the feelings of others by her impetu- 
osity, she would instantly struggle severely 
with herself to conquer her temper, and do 
all in her power to retrieve the smiles of Lady 
Warton, which on such occasions were gene* 
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rally withheld as the only mark evinced of 
disapprobation. Her language was, however, 
no longer '' I trtV/do what is right/ but, " oh ! 
I wish that mi/self were so subdued, that the 
Spirit of God might dwell within my heart, and 
actuate my every thought, word, and deed.** 
On her first arrival at Llanvair, she had 
renewed all her former avocations with her 
former zeal ; but no sooner had the novelty 
again passed away, than those daily duties 
became irksome to her, and she would some- 
times think their repetition tedious, or their 
fulfilment fatiguing. The retirement of Llan- 
vair too became joyless to her, and then she 
would think of poor Caroline, and of those 
giddy days which they had shared together; 
and as these recollections returned to her mind, 
she was almost tempted to wish that Llanvair 
were less monotonous — less dull. Yet she 
continued to pursue the path which she knew 
to be that of duty, without complaining of the 
fiiitift which silently she endured, convinced 
that the fault was wholly in herself; but when- 
ever she felt herself tempted to relax, she 
would pray the more earnestly to be preserved 
from the instability of her own heart, and to 
be enabled more steadily to pursue a course 
of Christianitv. 
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Thus, with a constaat watchfulness over 
herself, and a steadfast reliance on the assist** 
ance of the Almighty, her temper gradually 
softened ; she became docile towards otbersi 
and uniformly mild within herself. It is true 
her spirits had lost their early buoyancy^she 
no longer trod the elastic step of happy 
thoughtlessness, and every exertion seemed a 
fatigue to her. Her cheek, too, had lost its 
rosy playfulness ; pale with the sickly hue of 
sorrow, she excited interest — not now of admi^ 
ration — but of pity. Her once brilliant talents 
were dimmed by a melancholy, which in all 
she did betrayed itself the characteristic of hev*' 
feelings. Yet she never complained of being 
unhappy, but was often heard to say, that she 
would not exchange her present quiet life, for 
all the pleasures she had once enjoyed in a 
gayer world. 

But she was now called upon to evince the 
fruits of that religion which she professed. 
The cup of sorrow was again given to try the 
strength of her faith, that, tasting it in submis- 
sive obedience, humbly relying on the love of 
Him who gave it, she might be blessed by its 
bitterness, and feel its efficacy healing the soul 
which would thus receive it. 

Lady Warton, who wias justly endeared to 
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Ellen as a fond mother, now sunk under the 
decay of years; and after a short illness, 
departed to that rest which " remaineth for 
the people of God/' As *' blessings brighten 
as they take their flight," so Ellen clung to her 
benefactress, as never, never had she been so 
valuable, so essential to her as in her decline ; 
but her sorrow bore not now the violence of 
uncontrolled grief* Subdued to the will of 
God, she left to him the issue of the threaten- 
ing mandate ; and assured that her loss would 
only be gain to her departing friend, she 
endeavoured to check every selfish complaint. 
It was the morning on which Lady Warton's 
illness first assumed an alarming aspect, that 
Fanny and Ellen stood anxiously watching the 
invalid, when calling them to her, she exhorted 
them to love religion as the first of earthly 
blessings, and early to seek the favor of their 
God, that those days might not draw nigh 
when they should find no pleasure in them. 
For none but Christ himself, she said, could 
lead us on from " strength to strength,'' until 
he completes our sanctification in realms 
of never-failing holiness. His power alone 
could disarm death of its terrors, and remove 
from us the just penalty of our transgressions 1 
Then turning to Filen, she added, '' Mourn 
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not, my child, that God is about to take a 
sinner to salvation; rather praise liim with 
me, that a pilgrimage of many cares is thus 
closing at the dawn of a glorious morning; 
for the ' Sun of righteousness' is risen over 
me with healing in his wings, nor is it in the 
power of the grave to hide in its darkness the 
brightness of those heavenly beams ! Mourn 
not for yourself, my Ellen, for you will never 
be left destitute while you lean with confidence 
on the protection of your heavenly Father. 
From Mr. Seymour too you will, I am sure, ' 
receive a parent's kindness ; and, although I 
have secured you such a provision as will, I 
trust, leave you independent, yet, Ellen, refuse 
not the home which will be offered to you at 
St. Llenard's — at all events, until Herbert 
returns to be elsewhere your protector, should 
you desire it : and, Ellen, as I know that you 
will value what I now say to you, let me entreat 
you to conquer that disposition to melancholy, 
in which, I fear, you sometimes indulge. Your 
trials have indeed been severe ; but the Chris- 
tian; to whom afflictions have been blest, looks 
back upon them only as storms which drove 
him to the rock of peace. I kno)v, my love, 
that you would fain ask, ' How can I be gay, 
when all my fondest hopes have been so early 
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blighted?' I answer, that were you so, it 
would be incoDsisteat with a feeling heart, 
nor would I wish to see ]pour former high 
spirits prevail, after the experience of such sad 
lessons. But is there no medium between 
these two extremes ? Remember, Ellen, that 
if you would honor the religion you profess, 
you should endeavour most tenderly to guard 
it from the opprobrium of melancholy ^ which 
is too often attached to it by those who wish 
to find an excuse for its neglect." 

** Surely," said Ellen, ** no one who has 
known me, can wonder that sometimes I should 
appear depressed; nor could they charge 
to religion a sadness which religion only has 
power to mitigate— since were it not for its 
consolations, not all the blessings of earth 
could alleviate the anguish with which the past 
has been so painfully fraught." 

'' But people of the world, my dear Ellen,'* 
replied Lady Warton, ** will not argue on 
the evidence of truth, where religion is the 
subject of animadversion. Affliction indeed 
often leads to piety, and piety again brings 
peace. The world, however, reversing this, 
makes no allowances for the trials which equally 
assail the Christian as the infidel: but if 
beneath the weight of private sorrow, a Chris- 

I 6 
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tian is seen to droop, it is not told that religion 
cnly could enable the patient sufferer so silently 
to endure; but it is said» diat religion haa 
sapped the buoyant spirits of youth> and 
checked its characteristic sprightliness. Let it 
then be your aim so to evince the comforts of 
religion, that none may doubt the origin of true 
peace. This is not, I know, an easy virtue to 
attain, since human nature loves to indulge in 
reveries of past experience. Time, and a 
constant vigilance oyer your own thoughts, 
can therefore, perhaps, alone produce the 
habitual cheerfulness of genuine piety ; but 
whenever you feel tempted to cherish that 
melancholy, which will ever betray itself on 
the countenance, think within yourself, * Am 
I not exposing religion to the censure of my 
own weakness, and thus injuring the cause 
which I would so tenderly apbold t Since the 
world tDill not see how much of earth is min- 
gled with my sorrow — how much of sin prevails 
in my regrets !" 

'* Is grief then so sinful," asked Ellen, ** that 
we must not mourn our bereavements? Its 
not the heart made better by its sadness?" 

*' Sorrow, that is chastened with submis- 
sion," replied Lady Warton, *' so far from 
being sinful, is indeed beneficial ; and when 
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affliction meets us> hardened must that heart 
be, which is not touched by its visitation: 
but if instead of receiving it as a cup of mercy^ 
given perhaps to destroy the idolatry whiqb 
too often mingles in our earthly affections, we 
drink its drop of bitterness, rejecting the bless- 
ings which are so profusely intermixed — ^theu, 
do we not pervert the dispensations of unerring 
goodness ? " 

*' Oh ! do not for one moment suppose," 
exclaimed Ellen, *^ that I am insensible to the 
mercy which has dealt so bountifully with me ; 
or, that I do not value and even enjoy the 
many, many blessings, which are so undeserv- 
edly my portion. Indeed I am not unhappy, 
though I confess that life seems changed, and 
that every thing I see appears to be tinctured 
with the past— but perhaps this change is only 
in myself, and thus unconsciously I may look 
depressed when I fancy myself otherwise/' 

" I truly belive that to be the case,'/ replied 
Lady Warton, " and therefore am the more 
anxious to guard you against giving even the 
appearance of what does not perhaps exist. 
Yet think me not callous to the afflictions 
which have tried you, or that I cannot enter 
into the feelings which they have left ; but you 
have already conquered so much Chat was before 
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adverse to principle, and so sincerely evinced, 
by snch self-control, your desire of entering 
the pale of religion, that, no longer the slave of 
ungoverned feelings, you have only to struggle 
a little more with your own heart, to become, 
with the blessing of the Almighty, an exemplary 
christian. And then, my Ellen/' added Lady 
Warton, with an encouraging smile, " retros- 
pection will only appear as a cloud which can 
return no more to dim the hopes of heavenly 
promise! and sorrow rise but as an evening 
vapor, which must vanish as the dawn of grace 
shall shed in your heart the powerful rays of 
its enlivening influence. But I believe the love 
of talking has carried me beyond my strength, 
for I feel myself exhausted, I should now like 
to rest." 

Ellen silently pressed the hand of her bene- 
factress, in token of grateful acknowledgment, 
which her heart was too full to express ; then 
leaving Fanny to watch beside the invalid, she 
retired to her own room, and there meditating 
on what she had just heard, she felt how near 
the hour was at hand, in which her fortitude 
would be tried; and seeking the support of 
Heaven, she prayed to be preserved from every 
besetting sin, that she might more patiently 
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Endure to the end, in the strength of Him who 
overcame the world. 

Truly might it be said that death had no 
dominion over the grave of Lady Warton. Its 
awful trump sounded to her expecting soul, 
only as the messenger of glad tidings ; and as 
the resistless sword severed the corruptible 
from its incorruption, with a gentle sigh, the 
expiring saint entered into the joy of her Lord ! 
She died to sin and sorrow, and only slept to 
rise triumphant in the strength of Jehovah ! 

Many were the tears shed over the tomb 
in which was consigned this " poor man's 
friend/' and many an aged hand was there 
upraised in earnest petition to *' die the death 
of the righteous/' and to know an end like 
hers! 

Having performed the painful task of resign- 
ing the ashes of his beloved parent to its 
parent earth, Mr, Seymour turned to console 
and uphold those who, as consigned to his 
care, looked up to him for an example of 
resignation ; and as affliction generally brings 
with it many active duties, to temper with 
employment its deadening force, so Mr. Sey- 
mour found in the charge of Lady Warton's 
affairs, enough to engage his mind from melan- 
choly associations. 
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To Fanny and Ellen he gave a portion of 
his cares, reminding them that in cheerfully 
fulfilling the wishes of the deceased, they 
could best prove their fond respect to her 
memory. The charge of the young Stacys 
therefore devolved to Ellen, and to Fanny the 
household concerns of Llanvair Hall; while 
Mr. Seymour was engaged in settling the pro- 
perty according to the will of Lady Warton. 
The house and gardens were left to Fanny, 
and ail the adjoining land to Herbert Irwyn ; 
each to receive an adequate sum of money in 
proportion to the value of their allotted pro- 
perty. Four thousand pounds to Ellen, to all 
the servants au annuity, and the remainder 
to be divided between Mrs. Stacy and her 
daughters. 

As soon as ail this was duly arranged, Fanny, 
with Ellen and her cousins, returned to St. 
Lienard's ; but tears trickled down their cheeks 
as they turned from the now deserted Hall. 
Mr. Seymour, however, endeavoured to divert 
their minds from a scene which he knew roust 
excite painful feelings in them all ; and turning 
to Ellen, witli a cheerful smile he said, '' Her- 
bert will soon come home, and then I hope 
Llanvair Hall will be again peopled with happy 
hearts, and may many a bright sun yet rest 
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upon its walls!*' Fanny blushed, and Ellen 
at last smiled through her tears, as she caught 
the meaning of this apostrophe. 

The education of the young Stacys being 
nearly completed, their parents had requested 
that in the event of Lady Warton's decease^ 
which had long been anticipated, they might 
immediately be sent to India. Not many days 
after their removal to St. Llenard's, Mr. Sey- 
mour heard of a friend going to Calcutta, to 
whose protection he knew that he might safely 
entrust them ; he therefore gladly accepted so 
good an opportunity, and leaving Wales with 
his young people, in a few days reached 
London, from whence they were shortly to - 
embark. 

He left Fanny and Ellen with a promise, 
that if possible he would persuade Miss 
Aubrey to return with him for the summer, 
should he find her within his reach. Thus 
many a fair prospect seemed again to open 
before them, in the hope of so soon seeing 
those, whose long absence had only strength- 
ened the ties of mutual affection. 

Mr. Seymour found Miss Aubrey already in 
London, but as she was always busy in the 
midst of duties, he could not prevail on her to 
leave such claims for the gratification of any 
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selfish pursuit. She longed indeed once more 
to visit Llanvair, where she had enjoyed so 
many happy hours: for although she who gave 
them their charm was no more ! yet many still 
remained to share her fondest thoughts. The 
temptation was therefore great ; but as she 
had claims in Scotland, which seemed more 
essentially to demand her presence, duty tri- 
umphed and decided her its follower. Her 
sister, whose marriage had so ill accorded with 
the principles of Miss Aubrey, had lately lost 
her husband, and as affliction often reunites 
the broken tie of family love. Miss Aubrey 
ventured to hope that, as the cause of their 
alienation was removed, her sister would again 
accept the affection which had thus outlived 
every unkindness and repulse. She had there- 
fore written, offering to reside with her, if her 
doing so could in the least contribute to her 
comfort. To this she had received so cold an 
assent, that at first Miss Aubrey was tempted 
to relinquish her purpose; but when she 
reflected on the dreadful principles which her 
unhappy sister had imbibed, under the false 
tutorship of a husband whom she had too 
blindly loved, and that three little children 
were left by an infidel father to cherish in their 
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ignorance the curse of iDfidelU3r, she felt pecu^ 
liarly called upon to go and be the bearer of 
those glad tidings, which might rouse them 
from the fatal sleep of unbelief, and recall 
them to salvation ! The opportunity of doing 
so was at least not withheld from her, although 
it was offered with so little encouragement; 
but however painful was the mission, she felt 
that it was a sacred duty to which every pri- 
vate feeling must be sacrificed. 

Mr. Seymour confessed that her arguments 
were much too powerful to be refuted by one 
objection, and therefore now only endeavoured 
to strengthen, rather than oppose, so laudable 
a design. He bade her go, clothed in the 
armor of divine strength, that whatever repukes 
she would at first doubtless meet with in the 
perverse opposition of her sister's principles, 
she might stand firm in her own cause, endea- 
vouring to prove their fallacy by the mild per- 
suasions of truth, and by gently feeding the 
minds of her younger charge, she might at 
length prepare the tainted soil to receive the 
seeds of the heavenly fruit. 

Miss Aubrey saw indeed that duty, as Mr. 
Seymour had represented it, lay as a strait 
path before her; and though she could not 
help comparing the cordial invitations of Fanny 
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aad her affectionate Ellen, with the heartless 
acceptance of offered kindness from the sister 
of her earliest care, yet she resolved no longer 
e?en to listen to the allurements of temptation, 
and thejrefore at once decided in favor of 
Scotland. She promised Mr, Seymour, bow- 
ever, that as soon as she could release herself 
from more binding claims, she would hasten to 
Llanvair and pass a long summer with her 
young friends. 

Having seen his nieces comfortably settled 
ou board, Mr. Seymour gladly turned his 
thoughts homeward, and was one morning 
going to the bank to settle some business of 
Lady War ton, previously to his quitting Lon- 
don, when he saw a young man apparently 
returning from thence, whose face was, he 
thought, familiar to him ; and looking more 
steadily at the stranger as he approached him, 
immediately recognized Herbert Irwyn I 

Greetings of mutual welcome, as may be 
supposed, followed the unexpected meeting; 
and when the first surprise had in some degree 
subsided, Herbert accompanied Mr. Seymour 
to his abode, to hear and to relate all that 
was immediately interesting to both parties. 
His own story was soon told. He had arrived 
in town only two days from Portsmouth, where 
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he had first landed from his voyage. Having 
been entrusted with papers of importance, 
from the Missionary Board at Tanjore, he had 
in consequence hastened his return to England 
a few months earlier than he would otherwise 
have done ; and having for eight years served 
an honourable campaign of many dangers and 
arduous toils, he was now come home to enjoy 
the fruits of his labors, and to enter a more 
peaceful career in the domestic employments 
of a country life. 

Mr. Seymour then related all that had lately 
occurred at Llanvair. Herbert was already 
acquainted with the death of Lady Warton 
through the newspapers, and he dwelt feel- 
ingly on an event which had thus deprived 
him of a pleasure, to which he had so earnestly 
looked forward, of finding the happy and 
beloved circle at Uanvair Hall still unbroken. 
The loss was, however, so mitigated by the 
happy issue of a well-spent life, that lamenting 
the departure of christians, he knew was only 
regretting their bliss. Of his poor mother 
too, he spoke with fond regret, which led to 
the subject of £llen*s situation. He deeply 
compassionated her, and though he was truly 
rejoiced to find that affliction had been so 
blest to her, yet he regretted, with all the symr 
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pathy of an affectionate heart, the severe ordeal 
through which she had been required to pass. 
He had met with Louis at Portsmouth, and 
from him he had heard many particulars of 
friends in whom he still was interested. The 
subject of Ellen had been but slightly touched 
upon ; but enough was said to convince Her- 
bert that any attempt to effect a reconciliation 
would be both injudicious and fallacious, so 
firmly did Louis adhere to his determination 
of never seeing her again. 

Having thus mutually discussed every sub- 
ject of interest, Mr. Seymour proposed writing 
home immediately, to announce the arrival of 
Herbert ; fearful that his sudden appearance 
might otherwise affect the weakened spirits of 
Ellen ; but this Herbert bad done on the day 
of his landing, the girls were therefore already 
prepared to see him in the course of a few 
days. 

Herbert, now in the flower of manhood, 
possessed a cultivated mind, and a heart truly 
governed by the principles of Christianity. 
The natural susceptibility of his disposition, 
blended with the buoyancy of an energetic 
spirit, gave a delicacy to his character, which, 
while it softened, subdued not the manly for- 
titude of true courage. His career in India 
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had been marked with many a bold enterprise, 
while many a slave owed liberty to his generous 
and compassionate zeal ; and infidels had been 
awakened to Christianity by the influence of 
his pious labors and unanswerable persuasions. 
Beloved therefore by all who were placed 
under his control, and respected by his supe- 
riors, he left India with a name immortalized 
by the praises of the great and good, rather 
than by military aggrandisement or ill-acquired 
wealth. Yet ambitious only in the cause of 
virtue, he had attained all for which he had 
loved to toil ; and now returned to claim the 
reward of domestic retirement in the land 
which had always been held in such dear 
remembrance, satisfied that in the possession 
of health, competence, and contentment, he 
had every earthly essential for happiness. 
Never had he lost his love of simplicity ; and 
often, when obliged to mix in the gay revels of 
India's dazzling courts, he would sit and muse 
upon Llanvair, till all its romantic valUys and 
village scenes would rise* in imagination, to 
throw their magic over him ; and then might 
beauty pass unheeded by, while Fanny Sey- 
mour, in all her simple loveliness, would wake 
the past and bid the present wear no charms 
for him. But short were these revellings; 
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amidst the fairy dreams of fancy ; for he would 
quickly be roused, to win in active duty the 
passport whieh he knew could alone obtain 
the prize for which he ran ; and then would 
he only long to wear that crown of honor 
**^ which to faithful services belong/' as he woke 
to the reality of that deep gulf which lay 
betwixt his home and him, that gulf which "' 
makes '* distance palpable, and return pre- 



carious." 



Llanvair was a scene of jubilee, as Mr. Sey- 
mour and Herbert were welcomed in tlieir 
return. Joy seemed to be the common feeling 
amongst its people, as young and old with loud 
acclamations hailed th^ stranger to his native 
home; and ''Long live our young master!" 
was echoed from every cottage dwelling. The 
earliest fruits and rarest flowers had been 
gathered by the peasantry of St. Llenard's, in 
humble tokens of rejoicing, and were now 
scattered on the lawn of the Priory, as Mr. 
Seymour, followed by Herbert, passed the 
grateful throng of village eulogists. Poor old 
Johnson, supported by her tall cane, stood in 
the porch that she might be first to meet lier 
" own dear boy ;" but the word " welcome" 
died upon her lips, and with tears only ooold 
she speak the rest. The door of the well- 
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remembered little study was half open ; there 
stood Ellen, who, overcome with mingled asso- 
ciations as she heard the joyful shoutings which 
announced her brother's approach, had fallen 
on the bosom of the smiling, trembling Fanny ; 
and thus supported by each other, they might 
be said to look like twin blossoms, drooping 
beneath a transient summer's storm. 

Herbert sprang forward, and raising Ellen 
from her resting place, pressed her fondly to 
his heart; then taking the hand of Fanny, 
said, *' I trust we meet to part no more.*" 

The good father looked upon the scene; 
and even on his manly countenance were 
betrayed the feelings of a full heart, as be 
inwardly implored Heaven's best blessing on 
his children. Smiles, however, soon resumed 
their gladdening influence ; it was only Ellen 
who, oppressed with feelings now so new to 
her, sobbed in excess of joy ; but relieved by 
the unrestrained indulgence of tears, she went 
to bed with a lighter heart than she had per- 
haps known since Herbert had last seen her. 

In a few weeks Llanvair was restored to all 
its wonted cheerfulness, and a bright summer 
smiled on the union of Herbert and Fanny. 
They were married amidst the blessings of 
the people, and Mr. Seymour having thus lived 
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to see the accomplishment of every earthly 
wish, now seemed prepared to depart in peace, 
whenever his days had numbered out their 
portion. 

Uanvair Hall was to be prepared for its new 
tenants under the directions of Mr. Seymour 
and Ellen, while Herbert took Fanny to 
England to see the beauties of that far-famed 
land. They closed their excursion in the Isle 
of Wight, where they were joined by Louis, 
and an intimacy with the St. Williams's again 
renewed. Herbert did not forget, in the midst 
of his own prosperity, the misfortunes of his 
former guardian. He frequently visited the 
humble rectory of Durnford, and endeavoured 
by every kind attention to make Dr. Herbert 
forget how much he was neglected by others. 
Mrs. Herbert was no more, and poor Caroline 
had returned a prodigal to her paternal home. 
She had at length escaped from the cruel 
tyranny of her husband; and now lawfully 
separated from him, she sought, beneath the 
shelter of a parent's love, a rescue from those 
sorrows for which she had so fatally left it. 
Broken hearted, however, she was now dead 
to the voice of kindness, nor would she receive 
consolation even in the tender sympathy of a 
father's fond solicitude. She would see no 
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one beyond those who habitually surrounded 
her, nor could Dr. Herbert prevail on her even 
to leave her room. It was enough, however, 
that the unhappy alien had returned to him ; 
and for the rest he trusted to the mercy of a 
pitying God^ and hoped that religion, together 
with time and continued kindness, would gra- 
dually restore the sufferer to submission, and 
effectually bind up the broken heart. 

Fanpy, although delighted with the scenery 
around her, and grateful for the attentions 
which continually awaited her, still thought 
that no place could be compared to her native 
home, and now longed to renew those domes- 
tic duties^ which were wanting to fill up her 
cup of happiness. The return to Llanvair 
being therefore decided, Herbert took leave of 
his friends, but the regret in parting from 
Louis was mutually embittered by the pros- 
pect of never meeting again on this side the 
grave ; for the tie, which had once so closely 
united their interests, was for ever dissolved, 
and now about to be divided by time, by coun- 
try, and by circumstances, so that further 
communication was scarcely likely to be 
renewed. 

After an absence of three months, Herbert 

and Fanny now returned to their peaceful 
Vol. II. K 
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home. In the charge of his estate, and in the 
prosecution of Oriental studies, Herbert found 
ample employment ; while Fanny, in resuming 
all her village cares, administered to- the wants 
of others from the blessings which were so 
largely her portion. The faithful Johnson was 
immediately reinstated to all the dignities of 
housekeeper to her young master, and although 
too feeble to resume the active duties •f her 
situation but by proxy, yet she proudly Vwre 
its honors, while she loved to talk of ** Master 
Herbert," as if he were still the infant of her 
watchful cares. 

Ellen, too grateful to lieave Mr. Seymour, 
remained at the priory to supply the place of 
Fanny. On her countenance now sat the 
smiles of peace, and those who daily saw her, 
thought that happiness had again resumed its 
wonted power in her breast ; so cheerfully did 
she engage in all the duties of her situation* 
But it was only the eye of heaven who could 
see the inward struggle which those smiles had 
cost her— could pity the latent sorrow which 
preyed on that wounded heart !' It was when 
no ear could listen to her sighs — no anxious 
eye was near to trace the fountain from whence 
a tear could spring, that these were suffered 
to escape the bosom in which they lay con- 
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Coaled. For there were moments when in 
yielding ta the weakness of het own heart, she 
would indulge in reveries of painful thought. 
The name of Louis indeed had never passed 
her lips since she had been at Llanvair, but 
the remembrauce of his^ affeetion was ever the 
cherished companion of her thoughts and feel- 
ings. Yet this scarcely arose from any fret- 
fulness of disappointment, for it was so tem^ 
pered with resignation, that she would often 
wonder why, with so many blessings, and still 
brighter hopes, she could yet feerunhappitiess*. 
But there were season? too, whett' Ell^n 
could almost forget this inward suiFering ; and 
clothed with the comforts of religion, find itl 
its never-ffailing help a peace which passeth 
understanding. When she would take her 
Bible, and there love to read of Him— -that 
Lamb of Om^-^-who took upon himself the 
sorrows of mankind ; that while he washed 
away its guilt with guiltless^ blood, he might 
know the power of human suffering, and how 
to mitigate for us the portion wiiich each of 
us on earth most bear! Who, evetl' in the 
form of man, ascended to his etettial- throne 
of glory ; that, bending over us with ceasdess 
iatetcessionS' in our behalf, he might still be 
wonhipped as our Father, our brother, and 
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our God ! and that casting ; upon him the 
burden of all our cares, we might take up his 
easy yoke and find a rest from labor. 

Another spring returned, and never had 
Ellen looked or. felt more habitually cheerful 
than now. Her cheek was restored to color, 
and her eyes sparkled with returning anima- 
tion; but soon, her voice grew weak,- and her 
form wasted under the power of disease. Her 
fond brother was the first who ventured to 
remark the too visible decline; but Fanny 
turned from the sickly thought, and smiled as 
she replied, '* surely, Herbert, you are unneces- 
sarily alarmed, for never has Ellen looked so 
rosy — never appeared more cheerful since she 
came to Uanvair/' But Herbert only sighed^ 
and said, *' Yes, Fanny, but these are not 
always sureties of returning health ; and have 
you never seen an expiring lamp grow brighter 
as it dies V Anxiety is soon awakened, and 
Fanny now became tenderly watchful of every 
look from Ellen, and saw too truly that health 
had not given that hectic bloom which she 
had before so gladly hailed, for while it ani- 
mated, it decayed the cheek on which it rested. 

Still Ellen evaded all the euquiries of her 
watchful nurses, assuring them, that. although 
she certainly felt weak, she suffered no pain. 
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nor could she ia the least complain of beidg 
ill. At length,, however, every little exertion 
fatigued her; if she only walked to the Hall 
she was obliged to lie down and rest — her 
appetite failed, and she seemed to be daily 
sinking to the weakness of infancy. Yet she 
was always cheerful, and declared that she had 
never been so happy. One day, as she was 
sitting with Herbert on the lawn at Llanvair, 
enjoying the soft breezes of a warm May morn- 
ing, she asked him if he thoug\)t that our sovis 
immediately partook of the resurrection on its 
separation from earthly matter? Herbert 
replied, " That it was impossible to ascertain 
by human speculations the mysteries which 
God in his wisdom had seen fit to conceal 
from us ; but that it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that the soul of the believer would at 
least rest in the peace, of God, though not 
partake of his glory until the day of his second 
coming, as the tree which withers in the win* . 
ter, to rise no more until the return of spring. 
" Yes," said Ellen, looking up thoughtfully, 
** the decline and resurrection of nature's crea- 
tion is truly a type of our own. As the flower 
withers from its stem, so our strength decays, 
till chilled by the hand of death we fall — but 
living still, we shall rise again as the ' Sun of 
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ri^teQusness' jretunis to bvc^be iifioa our 
9w;As the .quickening spirit of everlastini; life ! 
ftud then only that which was coiruptioaiisteft 
to periah with its parent 'earth ! Oh» Itochefft." 
she added, with an enthuM^stic amile, **0^ki 
a4ier ajtl, a thousand ce^^uries 'm the soaik of 
eternity cure but as one short 4ay Ir— bow soon* — 
how very soon, JshaU we, who Uve in Christ, 
t^iumpti in his grace over every >iHn{iiJ thopgbt, 
our eQ4W6s, holy ^y, iKMt checked «by one 
soi!row.ing regret*'' 

Herhetrt looked at hejr ^comitenance, Mmi 
ithougbt that he had nevfi* seen ^ expro^tion 
of £uch dignified serenity, and yet he sighed 
as he thought how ''very soon" tb» .Bright 
indeed be called to those realo»s for which her 
soul abeady seemed pre|>ared. He took b^ 
hand aod replied, " The mind, i«i^eed, is truly 
blest, w:hich can thus res!^ jits hopes op the sure 
promises of salvation, in that ^ilh whioh nhaU 
hereafter he accounted for righteo«9«^s J 
But indeed, 4earest Elieq, you AiAst not allow 
your miod to diweii Xoo coiistaally on jtbemes 
which may so^elwes ekvate ws heyopid our 
present strength, lest your bfialth sbouild fall 
a sacrifice to your enthusi«3m, and the Ciooo- 
bling reverie sink, in human weakness, to 
melancholy.*' 
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** Melancholy !'' exclaimed Ellen, ** believe 
me, Hei^berty that can never mingle in tbe con- 
templations of divine goodness. Oh ! brother, 
I wish you could have heajd Lady Warton^ 
when on a bed of pain and death, tell me how 
religion would elevate the mind to love and 
enjoy, even here, the happy privileges of its 
pure delights — how it would dim the retro* 
spection of a sad life, and gild our perspective 
with all the brightness of its own effulgence ! 
She, too, taught me to beware of melancholyy 
which true religion cannot know ; but it was 
that of earthly regrets in which I once indulged 
— and she told me how mueh of sin was 
mingled in such feelings. So it has proved, 
for now I am happy — truly happy, since God 
follows me even in my loneliness, and subdues 
all thoughts of self/' 

** You have indeed much to be thankful 
for/' replied Herbert, " and I, vihqp^ef^ ^> be 
your mentor, may now look up 4if9^)you, dear 
Ellen^ for precept, and wish that .my^jiesirt 
were as well governed as your own ; so miich 
have you advanced before me in all that is 
good." 

*' Oh no, Herbert," exclaimed Ellen, smiling, 
" I am not the consistent Christian, which you 
have ever been ; and yet so far as your asser- 
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tion is true, be His the glory who made me 
what I am ; for after all, brother, we cau have 
little to do with our spiritual advancement." 

•* True," replied Herbert, " all holiness 
proceeds from God, yet on the part of the 
believer there are conditions to fulfil, although, 
Ellen, I know that word offends you, on which 
rest the grounds of our acceptance; for did 
we not. embrace the means of grace, we should 
surely rest dead in trespasses and sin. True 
religion is that beautiful union of faith and 
works, which can never be divided ; for we 
might lie down and idly rest all our lives under 
the belief that Christ is ' mighty to save,' and 
yet our dead creed avail us nothing, unless 
we also labored here to do his will," 

" Yes," said Ellen, with firmness, " your 
arguments are all true ; but still as of ourselves 
we cannot even think a good thought ^ it is the 
Spirit of God that can alone awaken us to a 
sense of our own insufficiency ; for as with- 
out the sun the natural world would be in 
darkness, so would our souls, without the aid 
of spiritual light.'* 

*' Conscience is mercifully implanted in 
every breast," replied Herbert, " that all may 
discriminate between good and evil ; and if 
we always followed its dictates, I believe that >r^v:* 
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we should not often be beguiled to sin — but 
come, we must not talk any more, for I see 
you are tired. I am sure that we cordially 
unite in principle, though we may sometimes 
clash in expression ; and I trust the time will 
come, my Ellen, when we shall meet again to 
be for ever united in the same Lord, whom we 
both desire to serve." 

'* Such is my prayer, dearest Herbert, my 
fervent prayer,'' exclaimed Ellen, as a tear 
stood in her bright eyes; " and ah ! who can 
tell how soon it may be answered." 

Both now silently returned to the house, 
equally occupied with serious thoughts. Ellen 
went to rest^ and Herbert to seek Fanny, to 
discuss with her the change so evident in his 
sister, from listlessness to extreme energy, 
and both now expressed their anxiety as to 
the result of what before they had scarcely 
dared avow. 

From this time Ellen daily lost strength, 
although she complained of no pain, neither 
did she seem in the least aware of her danger. 
But medical assistance now availed nothing, 
food no longer nourished, nor did sleep restore.* 
She was, however, removed to Llanvair Hall, 
in the hope that the change would benefit 
her, as the society of young people was better 
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calculated to amuse her mliui, and pre¥eiit 
her from dwelling too much either on the past 
or future : but aoon «he was wholly confined 
to her jcoom, And quickly decdmed wider <;he 
fkower of atrophy^ But never did a christiaa 
eyince move lively fpuUs of the hope and 
joyful consolations of Christianity. God 
seemed to be in all her -thoughts, and often 
when unable to anxuse herself otherwise^ or to 
be amused by others, she would lie and sing 
some favourite hymn, her feeble voice still 
sweet in its decay. 

One evening Herbert, who had not seen his 
sister for some hours, softly entered the room ; 
but the watchful Faany beckoned him to 
silence, as she whispered that Ellen was now 
in a sweet sleep, which she hoped would con- 
siderably restore her; *' for/' added she, '^ the 
poor girl was very nestless and oppressed before 
I gave her a composing draught ; since which 
she has slept so quietly^ that I have scarcely 
heaixl her mov« or breathe." Herbert, some- 
what alarmed by so sudden a tranquillity, went 
to the bed-side, and gently opening the cur«- 
tain, saw the sw«et saint sleeping, quietly 
indeed ! Her hands were clasped upon her 
bosom, in the attitude of prayer ; a smile yet 
reeled wi her lipa, her eyios were scarcely 
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g1o6€«I, 'but the 4ieart beat *bo mere 4o antmate 
them. 

Heirbert stood for a moment motionless in 
the agony of 6iirp0«e» llbem again dosing the 
curtain, with his usual self-cominand, tie led 
Fanny away, And tokiog her te Ithe next room, 
where Mr. Seymour was anxiously enquiring 
of Johnson respecting the invalid, he gently 
prepared them for the sudden stroke. 

Poor Johnson, who was the first to under- 
stand him, clasped her hands as, sinking on the 
chair, she exclaimed, " Oh ! who would have 
thought that / should live to walk upon that 
dear child's grave ! but God's will be done/' 

Fanny was deeply affected, and Mr. Sey- 
mour, as he bent over her, said, ** Well may 
we mourn for ourselves, if our tears be chas- 
tened with submission, for truly b her death 
our loss ; but in Ellen's name, oh !- rather let 
us all praise God, that He has thus removed a 
child of sorrow, and given her, through^Christ, 
the victory over death ! '' 

A plain marble tablet now marks the grave 
of Ellen, bearing the dates of her age and ' 
death, with the following inscription : 

She was ! — and yet what boots it now to tell 
What only has been ? like a rose she was. 
On which the poison of a banefbl world 
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Had breath'd its influence— and ere it bloom'd 
Scath'd the young bud— then left it to decay ! 

She is .'—but who can tell how blest is she 
Who, rais'd by grace, is chosen of tiie Lord ? 
Like a fair lily which had nearhf died, 
Reyived b^ Him whose influence is life, 
She lives for ever — a celestial plant, 
Fed from the streams of everlasting love! 



CONCLUSION. 



oiNCE thus, as we have seen in the example 
of Ellen, Influence is so important in its con- 
sequences, so awful in its efiects ! how does, 
it behove us all to make that which we each 
possess, subservient to the cause of celigion, 
that others may not hereafter trace their 
faults in awful condemnation to our own ! For 
in the world there is an influence which ever 
stands opposed to that of God, and many , a 
hand held out to lead the tender mind to feed 
upon its poison ! If like poor Ellen, then, too 
confident in our own strength, we think exam- 
ple can have no power to bend us to its will, 
alas ! like her must we fall in very weakness, 
a victim to our own instability ! and then 
nought but the bitter cup of penitence can 
heal, no other hand but that of God upraise 
the sinking heart, and bid us live -to Him 
renewed ! 

But should any answer, that individually 
they can have no hifiuenfe in the world, that 
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their conduct cannot affect the welfare of 
another, their precepts have no power to 
reform ; let me ask such, however humble, or 
poor, or ignorant fbey m^ be> if in their own 
little circle they are not linked to some chain 
of kindred or of social interest, for so does 
every human being cling to those who love 
him» and hang on the will of another ! Then, 
when we have done our best to- reach the goal 
of salvation, that others too may find it» on 
those who go astray, and not on us, n^ll fall 
the penalty of their disobedience ! 

Louis de Rancy heard of the death of 
Ellen, and long mourned her fate as a tender 
brother might hav^ done. He has since mar^ 
ried Miss St. Williams, of whom he often said 
that never had he seen one so nearly resem^ 
bling his standard of female exeellenoe» Famiy 
Seymour. 

Lyna Stanhope having completed the edii* 
cation of her young, pupils, now forms one of- 
the family circle of Captain and Mrs. de 
lUncy, who live happy in their union^ contri* 
buting. to the welfare of those around them. 

Herbert and Fanny have known few inter- 
ruptions to their happiness. The only domestic 
trial which has yet assailed them, has been 
the death of a lovely boy; which served to 
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remind them, that even to the christian, life 
must have its vicissitudes; hut while they 
mounted the little treasure, they still desired 
submissively to resign it to Him who gave 
them every blessing, which in mercy only He 
would again remove. 

Miss Aubrey has never left Scotland, where 
she continues an active agent in promoting the 
good of others. Under her mild and judicious 
influence, her sister has at length embraced 
the truths of Christianity, and now lives a 
zealous advoca^te of the religion which once 
she rejected. Grateful for the tender solici- 
tude and affectionate interest with which Miss 
Aubrey has ever loved and served her, she 
now looks up to her as one to whom, morally 
speaking, she is indebted for that peace of 
mind which she had so nearly forfeited for 
ever. 

Mr. Seymour enjoys, in the evening of his 
life, that heavenly serenity which follows duties 
well performed. In *' all his ways acknow- 
ledging God,^ the good pastor lives a beacon 
of the sure promises of the Lord; that the 
** work of righteousness shall be peace, and 
the effect of righteousness quietness for ever.'' 
And now will I say to my young readers, " Go 
thou and do likewise/' and add, in the words 
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of Mr. Seymour's address to joaog petupHe^ 
*' First seek the kingdom of God and His 
righteoasoess, and all ether things shall be 
added to you ; but enter not into the paths of 
the wicked, for the way of the transgressors 
is hard." Bat if the counseb of the Lord are 
unheeded, if you will not seek Him in whom 
you may find eternal life, if, disregardful of 
His precepts, you hold the sacred volume of 
truth only as a *' teaUd hook" then indeed is 
my voice too feeble to be heard, mtf simple 
Influence can avail you nothing. 




FINIS. 
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